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THE MOTHER’S BABE. 


BY J. Hs. DANA. 


Ir was the baptism of the first-born! 3 

Far in the wilderness, in a lone log-hut, were - 
gathered the family, prepared for the solemn ; 
rite. ; 

The father, bold and sturdy, stood in advance 
of the group; the mother, proud and happy, } 
carrying the smiling infant, her first-born, in 3 
her arms, pressed after him; and a gray haired, 
patriarchal minister of God was in the act of ‘ 
raising his hands in prayer, preparatory to the : 
baptism. 

It was during the old French war. Braddock 
had been defeated, and the victorious savages ° 
were pouring down on the frontier settlements. 
But as yet neither the overthrow of the British 
general, nor the coming massacres by the In- ‘ 
dians were known; and all was quiet and peace ; 
in that little frontier clearing, and, as its pos- ; 
sessors fancied, for hundreds of miles around. ; 

Suddenly a shrill, unearthly cry rent the air, 
seeming to fill the cabin and the atmosphere 
without, like some demoniac shout. Quick and ; 
startling came that yell, bursting on the silence ; 
like a thunder-clap in summer. The old minis- ; 
ter dropt his hands; the mother became ghastly ° 
pale and looked around in wild affright. But ; 
the father, starting as a deer that hears the } 
hunter’s cry, sprang toward the chimney-piece, ‘ 
seized his gun, and with a single bound gained 
the door, which he flung open. 

Too well had each one there divined that : 
cry. They knew it to be the war-whoop of the { 
savage: its tremendous volume assured them of } 
the vast numbers of the foe. 

If any doubt remained it was dissipated by $ 
the sight rendered visible when the door was } 
flung open. The house stood in the centre of } 
a clearing, about a furlong from the forest, ; 
which encircled it on every side. This vacant : 
space was now filled with dark savages in their 
war-paint running toward the cabin. 

‘* Bar the door—bar the door,” exclaimed the } 
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minister, rushing toward the opening, while, with 
his feeble hands, he seized the huge wooden beam 
used to fasten it on the inside. 

** Ay! and barricade too,”’ said the father and 
husband, with that stern eagerness which showed 
both how well he comprehended their perils, and 
how resolutely he was prepared to face them. 


> And, accompanying the words with action, he. 
‘ soon, with the assistance of the minister, block- 


aded the door on the inside with tables, chairs, 
and other heavy articles. This being done, he 


; paused a moment, and glancing rapidly around 


the room to see if anything else could be done, 
his eye fell on his wife and child. 

By the sudden change which passed over his 
countenance—the transition from the look of 
conscious strength ‘and defiance to that of love, 


; pity, and agony all combined—it was evident 
; that, in the excitement of the few preceding 


moments, he had quite forgotten the presence 
of those two dear beings. 

For dear they were to him inexpressibly. Oh! 
how are the rich mistaken, when they weep over 


} fashionable tales of love, if they fancy that the 
‘ poor know nothing of affection. 


Hearts beat 
under russet cloth as well as under silk or velvet. 


’ A wife, a child is often all the treasure a poor 


man possesses. John Harding, the frontier far- 
mer of our story, was one of these: he had none 
of this world’s goods exeept the wild clearing 
and his gun; but he had a bosom that throbbed 
with the most devoted affection for his wife and 


} child. 


Yes! for that wife was the love of years. 
She had been of prouder blood than his own, 
a family once rich but now decayed, and her 
parents and brothers, had long resisted her 
marriage to an almost penniless man. But 
the lovers had at last triumphed, and the young 
wife, without a complaint, nay! with her blue 
eyes beaming on the contrary with love, had 
left her friends and followed her hisband to 
his frontier home on the very borders of the 
civilized world. Here, after a sojourn of five 
years, a child had been born to them. Long 
desired had been that little stranger, and when 
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it came, the hearts of the parents were in a 
flutter of joy. The infant had grown to the 
age of nearly a year, and was becoming more 
interesting daily, when an itinerant minister of 
God, one of those patriarchs who may still be 
found in our frontier settlements, blessing and 
doing good wherever they go, came along, and 
now, for the first time, the mother’s heart could 
be gratified by having the long desired rite of 
baptism bestowed on her child. 

When Harding’s eye fell on his wife she had 
sunk into a chair, hopeless, agonizing, every 
faculty apparently paralyzed. The infant was 
gazing up into her face with its great blue eyes 
as if in inquiry and astonishment. The group, 
thus made visible to the husband and father, 
recalled the remembrance of his early love, and 
all the still sweeter memories of married life: 
then, by a sudden flash of thought, that wife 
and child, so dearly cherished, rose before his 
mind’s eye, mangled and bleeding under the 
tomahawk of the savage. It was this reflec- 
tion, vividly presented, which had changed his 
look from that of high energy and defiance to 
utter agony and despair. 

But now that patriarchal man of God ad- 
vanced. He had seen the transition in Hard- 
ing’s demeanor and guessed at once the cause. 
He laid his hand on the Husband and gently 
shook him. 

*‘ Rouse yourself,” he said, “faith worketh 
wonders. The God of battles will surely be 
on the side of innocence and youth.”? 

As he spoke he glanced at the young mother, 
whose eye kindled at the words with sudden 
hope. Harding saw it. He too was a changed 
man. Grasping the old man’s hand, while the 
tears dried in his eye, he said, 

You are right: in God let ustrust. Mary, we 
will save you and the child, or all die together. 
Ha! they are on us.?? 

These words were called forth by a yell of 
anger which the savages sent up, on having 
reached the house, to find it securely barricaded 
against them. 

Immediately blows were heard on the door, 
followed by deafening yells. Harding examined 
the priming of his gun, ready to fire on the fal- 
ling in of the first panel. At Jast with a crash 
one of them gave way. The farmer stooped, 
levelled his piece, and pulled the trigger. The 
sound of a heavy body was heard falling against 
the door, and then a tremendous yell of agony 
and vengeance broke from the crowd outside. 
After this all was still. 

The villains have got enough for the pre- 
sent,”? said Harding, as he coolly reloaded the 
piece. ig ' 
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His words proved true, for during full five 
minutes nothing was heard from the savages. 
The silence of that suspense was death-like. 
There was no opening except that of the shat- 
tered panel through which to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and here no signs of the foe were visible, 
so the little group stood motionless and waiting, 
breathless with anxiety. Harding was by the 
door, the minister beside him: the mother stood 
apart, striving to quiet the child, which had 
been frightened by the firing. 

Suddenly she shrieked, and Harding turning 
around saw a dark from emerging from the 
chimney. In another instant, a second savage, 
descending from the roof in the same way, 
dashed into the room. Though paralyzed for 
a moment, Harding fired almost immediately 
and one of the savages fell, but the other sprang 
on him, and a third dropping noiselessly but 
swiftly into the room engaged the minister in 
combat, while a fourth, appearing in the same 
way, hastened to unbar the door. 

The room was now filled with the terrible war- 
whoop, which was replied to by the savages out- 
side, and, in an instant, the door yielding to the 
combined efforts without and within, the apart- 
ment was filled with foes. 

In that moment, true to a mother’s instinct, 
Mrs. Harding thought only of her babe. Even 
before the door gave way she had retreated into 
a corner behind the bed, where she stood par- 
tially screened from sight. Pressing her infant 
to her bosom and engaged in hushing its cries, 
she saw, for some seconds, nothing of the ter- 
rible conflict going on so nigh. 

Ay! it was terrible. The minister, weak and 
unused to personal strife, was soon flung bleed- 
ing and stunned on the floor, when his assailant, 
seeing his companion hard pressed, hurried to 
his help. Harding, thus beset by two, fought 
like a noble stag at bay. Seizing the large 
hatchet, which fortunately lay on the hearth 
with a pile of wood, he retreated into a corner 
and prepared to make good his defence; but 
before doing so he glanced around the room, 
and seeing his wife safely concealed for the 
present, he began the fight, dealing a single 
blow with his heavy weapon that felled one of 
his assailants like an ox. The other then drew 
warily off. 

But by this time the room was filling with 
savages, who, hesitating but a moment, made 
a second rush on Harding. 

It was at this instant the wife thought, for the 
first time, of her husband. She glanced wildly 
around, and though the intervening savages 
almost hid him from sight, she distinguished his 
tall form raging above the fight. Spell-bound 
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she gazed! Her babe now lay hushed, because 
terror-struck on her bosom: while, with parted 
lips and eyes straining in agony, she watched the 
fearful conflict. To and fro, flashing meteor- 
like, she saw the huge axe of her husband fly, 
and wherever it struck, an enemy went headlong 
to the earth. So rapid were its motions that 
even the nimblest of the foes failed to break the 
charmed circle which Harding kept around him. 
Yet, for a while, the dense crowds pouring into 
the room and pressing toward the scene of the 
fight, actually forced their comrades forward in 
a body on the weapon of Harding, so that those 
in the foremost rank had no resort but to engage 
this terrible foe, nor could they do it otherwise 
than with their tomahawks, for the crowded 
space did not allow them to use fire arms. At 
last, however, the carnage was so terrible be- 
neath that terrific weapon wielded by Harding’s 
sturdy arm, that, by a violent, convulsive effort, 
the foremost savages forced back their comrades 
and stood at a safe distance, regarding their foe, 
like dogs before they rush in again on the boar. 

All this had not occupied a minute. Yet to 
the wife and mother it seemed an age. Every 
hope hung on that single defender—and he 
was her husband! Can feeble words depict 
her agony ? 

It was but a moment the savages stood irre- 
solute. One of them, levelled his gun, and was 
in the act of pulling the trigger, when Harding, 
whose keen eye, sharpened by peril, seemed to 
take in every motion of his foes at once, darted 
forward and with a blow of his axe, laid the 
Indian a mangled mass at the feet of his com- 
panions. The next instant, the borderer had 
regained his place and stood once more on the 
defensive. 

This terribly bold act appeared to paralyze 
the foe for the third time. They looked at each 
other, and shrank instinctively back further from 
Harding. But, at this instant, a shrill, re-ani- 
mating cry rose from the outer edge of the 
crowd, and a tomahawk, hurled with unerring 
aim,.would have transfixed the defender, but 
that he saw it coming and dodged the blow. 
The steel grazed his hair and sank into the log 
behind, where it stuck, its handle quivering vio- 
lently. 

At that whoop, accompanied by that onset, the 
savages appeared to cast off the awe in which the 
prowess of asingle man had enchained them, and 
remembering their numbers, made a third onset 
on Harding, not this time only with hatches and 
knives, but with fire arms. 

Wounded, hard-pressed, and weak from loss 
of blood, Harding could be seen for some 
minutes longer, by his agonized wife, fighting 
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93 
with superhuman vigor and desperation. Her 
very breath hung suspended as the conflict pro- 
gressed. Now she hoped, for she saw his tall 
form soaring pre-eminent : now she despaired, for 
he was dashed down by the tide of foes surging 
fierce and high over him. But again he re-ap- 
peared: he had only sunk to his ‘knee; and now 
he raged again the master spirit of the fight. 
At last his proud front was bowed once more. 
There was a terrible crash of crossing weapons, 
a violent convulsion in the crowd of assailants, 
who fell back, but instantly advanced again. 
Then followed a breathless hush, succeeded all 
at once by a simultaneous yell of the savages. 
The wife knew that all was over. 

She had been held motionless by the spectacle 
of that terrific struggle—motionless as if paraly- 
zed by some enchanter’s spell. She had thought 
of neither child nor husband definitely. Only 
a vague sense of horror had possessed her, a 
breathless suspense! But now she again re- 
membered her child. To save it was her in- 
stinctive impulse. 

The savages were tumbled, pell-mell, on top 
of their victim, who, though prostrate, still ap- 
peared to struggle desperately. The door stood 
open, and no one interposed between her and 
flight, for all were occupied, either as partici- 
pators, or spectators of the combat. She dashed 
toward the opening. 

But she had miscalculated her foe. Noiseless 
as was her step, it arrested the ear of one of the 
savages, who turning quickly, seized her just as 
she reached the door, and snatching the infant 
from her arms, as if he divined instinctively in 
what way to torture her most, he brandished his 
tomahawk above its little head to strike. 

All her preceding suffering had been nothing 
to those the mother experienced at that moment. 
Her babe, her first-born, her only one—murdered 
—and before her eyes—even while its little arms 
were stretching out to her! 

She fell on her knees at the feet of that savage, 
she clasped his hand. 

‘Oh! spare him—spare him,” was all she 
could articulate; for, with those words, her 
tongue, parched with agony, clove to her mouth. 
She would have given worlds for the ability to 
speak, vainly hoping she might thus move the 
Indian; but she could only grasp his hand more 
convulsively, and lift her dry, stony eyes in eager 
supplication to his face. 

For he had paused, at her words; in his work 
of death, and she hoped—the poor, deluded 
mother!—she had hoped. She wound herself 
around his knees with one hand, she lifted the 
other to her child, for the moment almost be- 
lieving he was relenting. And the babe had 
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crowed, and smiling, stretched down its little 
arm tohers. Vain hope, young mother! It was 
only to delude you thus that the savage fiend had 
withheld the blow midway. 

The tomahawk descended. A shrill shriek of 
agony rose from the mother’s lips. But, shriller 
than that shriek, simultaneously came the crack 
of a rifle, and the savage fell headlong without cry 
or motion, his blow spending itself on the floor. 

Was it a dream—was it a miracle? The 
mother could scarcely believe what she heard 
or saw. Her babe alive and unhurt. The as- 
sassin dead. She glanced at the sweet, smiling 
face of her infant and pressed him convulsively 
to her bosom: then she looked up with a start, 
for a dark shadow fell across her. 

But no Indian met her sight. The shadow 
was that of a tall, powerful man, who wore a 
buck-tail cap and an ordinary hunting undress, 
yet it needed not the epaulettes on his shoulder 
to show that he was one accustomed to com- 
mand. Behind him, crowding up the narrow 
door-way and pressing forward in dense masses, 
came scores of men attired in the provincial 
uniform. 

‘Washington for ever! Down with the 
heathen murderers!”? was the excited ery of 
his followers. 

Into the apartment they burst, those brave 
sons of Virginia, with a wild hurrah, startling 
the astounded savages, on whom they instantly 
fell. It was scarcely a fight after the first 
minute: it was a butchery. As the soldiers 
drove the Indians back to the wall, they found 
the savages repelled on them from that direc- 
tion, and with a roar of defiance, like a lion 
who has just shaken himself from the hunters, 
Harding, to the astonishment of his wife, sprang 
to his full height and renewed the fray. 

In five minutes all was over. Not one of the 
savage assassins escaped : indeed they disdained 
quarter and died fighting. When the conflict 
was done, Harding sprang to his wife’s side, 
bleeding indeed in a dozen places, but, as was 
subsequently found, not mortally wounded. The 
aged minister was dragged from under the heap 
of dead, bruised and stunned, but scarcely hurt 
otherwise, for he had remained unnoticed where 
he fell, and only suffered from being trodden 
down by the foe. 

Harding was standing, with one arm around 
the waist of his wife, who, with her head buried 
on his shoulder, was now sobbing and trembling 
violently, the excitement which had sustained 
her being over. His other hand bad dropped at 
his side, still holding the terrible axe. He was 
smiling at his infant, whose little round face 
was upturned, half in alarm, half in recognition 














at his disordered countenance. Suddenly, the 
leader of the party which had come so oppor- 
tunely to his aid, advanced. 

**God bless you, sir, you have saved me, and 
these, who are dearer to me than myself,” said 
Harding, and a tear stood in his eye. ‘I must 
ask your name, so that we can pray for and bless 
you night and morning.” 

A tear rose to the stranger’s eye. 

**My name,” he said modestly, but with a 
quiet dignity that foreshadowed the future great- 
ness of the man, “is Washington.” 

* Colonel Washington! Then Braddock has 
been defeated, and I understand all.”’ 

Washington nodded: then he resumed, ‘‘ we 
are, as you suppose, retreating; and you had 
better join us. We must be off at once: it is 
not safe for you or us to remain here.”’ 

** You are right. We follow you, the Saviour 
of ourselves and country,’? answered Harding, 
enthusiastically. 

Was it prophecy which thus foretold the future? 





SONNETS OF NIGHT. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


TWILIGHT. 
I. 

Tue holiest hour of earth, methinks is thine, 

Oh, twilight! meekly fair. Welcome to all, 

When soft and sweet thy vestal light divine 
O’er life’s poor toilsome travellers doth fall. 

Now the world pauses from its busy cares— 

And play-tired children say their evening prayers. 
Now her low, cradle-hymn the mother weaves— 
The bird folds up its wing—the flower its leaves. 

Yea! hallow’d of all hours, since the time 
God’s presence bless’d it, in the cedar shade— 
When the leaves thrill’d with joy—tho’ man afraid 

Shrank from His voice, and fled the guest sublime! 

That peerless Paradise is lost—yet still, 

Oh, Father! let this home be free from touch of ill. 


NIGHT. 
II. 


How kindly comes the holy calm of night 
After the busy toilsome tasks of day; 
Now the tired frame is free to cast away 
The mantle of its daily cares, and light 
The sacred flame of spiritual thought, 
Upon the inner altar of the soul: 
Now stilly night each restless dream hath brought 
Beneath her solitary soft control. 
I bless thee for this sanctifying time, 
Oh! all Beneficent! Thou who hast bid 
The world’s harsh voice be silenc’d, and hast laid 
The wing of peace upon it—to thy clime 
Now let my soul ascend, fresh-wing’d and free— 
Grateful that thou hast given, night’s holy calm to me. 
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TRIALS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 
» BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


¢¢ Waar shall I do?” said Mary Egmont, a few 
weeks after her marriage. ‘‘ No girl !—and din- 
ner to get, a thing I never did in my life!”? 
With a rueful countenance she proceeded to 
her task. It was already twelve o’clock, and 
they dined before two. There was a piece of 
beef in the house, besides some poultry and a 
steak. She abandoned the thought of either of 
the two former in despair, and resolved to try 
to cook the steak. ; 
But the steak would not cook; for as she had } 
never broiled one before, of course her proceed- 
ings wereawkward. The fat got into the fire and ; 
blazing up burnt the meat, and all she could do, 
the steak would either scorch or remain raw. } 
At last she sat down and cried heartily. : 
She was still crying and endeavoring to broil ; 
the steak when her husband came in. He ; 
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Occasionally, however, during the morning, 
she went into the kitchen to watch the progress 
of the work, but on every visit Susan was found 
to be actively employed, and dinner, when two 
o’clock came, was punctually on the table. 

“This looks like housekeeping,” said Mr. 
Egmont, with glee, as he proceeded to carve 
the fowl. “Done toaturn! My dear, you have 
a treasure in that little girl.” 

For a day or two everything worked well. 
The little bound girl did wonders. Never was 
a servant so active and quick. But toward the 
close of her first week, Mr. Egmont said sud- 
denly, at the dinner-table. 

** My dear, see this spoon. I declare it looks 
as if it had just come out of the lard pot. Do, 
pray, order a clean one.”’ 

“Susan has forgotten to wash it,” said Mrs. 
Egmont. “TI see, after all, our new servant re- 
quires to be watched.’? 

From that day there was nothing but trouble 
with the little bound girl. She was quick at 


knew nothing of the progress of affairs, for the her work, but incorrigibly dirty. Mrs. Egmont 
servant had left the house only that day and ¢ found house-cloths stowed away in the most 
without warning: but, seeing his wife’s distress, ¢ filthy condition. Plates and pans were used 





he good humoredly declared he could dine on ; 
bread and butter, with a cup of tea, which his ° 


bride proceeded to get. 


*¢I think I can procure you a servant, Mary,” ; 
*¢ My partner had a little ° 


he said, after dinner. 
bound girl before he broke up house-keeping, 
and I know he would be glad to get her a place. 
I will ask him this afternoon.”? 

‘1 can do very well except at dinner, and 
when the washing and scrubbing is to be done,” 
said Mary down-heartedly, and with a sigh. 
** At home there was never any call for us in 
the kitchen.”’ 

You need not apologize, my dear,” replied 
her husband kindly, and witha smile. “I know 
how young ladies are brought up now-a-days. 
But I will fetch home a servant to-night, depend 
on it.” 

Mr. Egmont was as good ashis word. The 
little bound girl accompanied him home. She 
was indeed little: her eyes were little, her arms 
were little, she had a little snub nose, and her 
little, withered face was as dry and yellow as 
parchment. But she was active, and promised 
miracles. In Mr. Markle’s family, she said, 


® she had the charge of everything. 


e The next morning Mrs. Egmont went down 
into the kitchen to instruct her new servant. 
She found the little bound girl quite as intelli- 
gent as had been represented, and after spending 
an hour in overseeing her, Mrs. Egmont, dis- 
covering that Susan knew what to do far better 
than herself, retired up stars. 

8* ss 


without being washed; the milk pitchers were 
rarely scalded; and, to crown all, the refuse oil 
; from the lamp was cast into the chocolate bowl, 
which was subsequently employed for its more 
legitimate purpose, after having been subjected 
} only to a slight ablution. This last exhibition 
of slovenliness procured the discharge of Susan, 
; her mistress having lost all patience. 
’ Thus, for the second time, without a girl, 
} Mrs. Egmont succeeded no better than before 
in her housekeeping. The beef was never 
$ roasted properly: the steak was either under- 
done or overdone: the coffee in the morning 
i tasted, as her husband at last was forced to 
$ say, like slops; and the thousand little things 
; required to be done in a house to keep it tidy 
and in order, were neglected, because Mrs. 
Egmont was too fatigued to attend to them, 
especially since her inexperience protracted her 
work. 

At Jast she procured another servant, who, 
though but lately arrived from Ireland, seemed 
willing, cleanly, and good-humored. 

We have forgotten to say that Mrs. Egmont 
resided in a ‘pleasant country town, where it 
was the practice for the inhabitants to raise 
their own garden vegetables. One day she 
called her new servant. 

‘¢ Biddy,”’ she said, “ we will have some beans 
for dinner, I think they are ripe by this time.”’ 

*‘ And what are beans, ma’am?” innocently 
asked Biddy. 

‘Those vegetables growing in the garden. 
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See,” and Mrs. Egmont led her out of doors 
and showed her the pods on the vines. 

“Oh! yes, ma’am, now I understand. I 
know all about them,” replied Biddy, with 
eager willingness to show her quick percep- 
tions. 

Accordingly her mistress left her, but in about 
an hour returned to see the beans shelled and 
put on to cook. She started back on entering 
the kitchen, for Biddy had pulled up vines and 
all, and there they lay covering the floor of the 
apartment. 

*‘ Sure, ma’am,” said Biddy, in explanation, 
*T thought you biled the leaves too for greens.”’ 

The next day Mrs. Egmont, wishing to go } 
out in the afternoon, left Biddy to prepare tea, 
a task which hitherto the mistress of the house 
had overseen herself. 

*¢Be particular, Biddy, and have the kettle 
boiled by the time I return,” said Mrs. Egmont. 
*T will make the tea myself while you serve the 
supper.” 

“Yes, ma’am, never fear,”’ said Biddy, eager } 
to recover the laurels she had lost the day before. 
¢ 
? 
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The first thing Mrs. Egmont did, on returning, ; 
was to walk to the kitchen, where she found { 
Biddy all smiling. 

**Everything’s ready, ma’am, and the kettle 
biled,” she said. ; 

Mrs. Egmont looked at the kettle suspiciously ; ‘ 
it was not hissing, there was no steam curling } 
from the spout. She approached, and touched 
it. It was perfectly cold. 

* This kettle is not boiled,’ she said in vexa- ° 
tion. ; 

**Shure, ma’am, and it is,” said Biddy, eager ° 
to defend herself, ‘*for to be certain, I made > 
a roaring fire and biled it as soon as you had ; 
gone out. Its been biled these three hours.” 

The willing, though blundering Biddy was ° 
discharged, as the incorrigibly slovenly Susan } 
had been before her; and Mrs. Egmont made ° 


a third trial by procuring an old servant who : 
had lived in her mother’s family. Now cer- 3 
tainly her difficulties were over, she thought. ; 

The very next day Mrs. Egmont told her new 3 
servant to clean out the cellar. Toward evening 
she went down to examine it and found nothing ; 
done. 

** Why, how is this, Peggy ?” she said, coming ; 
up into the kitchen. ‘Did I not tell you to clean ; 
the cellar ?”? 

‘Yes, Miss Mary,” said the old servant, still 
using the name she had been accustomed to call 
her mistress by in childhood, ‘but I thought I 
knew better than you abuut it, and that it did 
not want cleaning yet.” 

The hot blood shot to Mrs. Egmont’s cheek, 
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$ Gop of the morning—glorious sun—farewell !— 
; *Till the last gleam has faded. Gently swell : 


? Of crimson paints each billow. 


NIGHT MUSINGS. 


~~ 





bat she had such a high opinion of her servant’s 
good qualities, that she thought it better to put 
up with a little impudence now and then sooner 
than lose so valuable an acquisition. 

She did not know human nature yet. A better 
girl than Peggy had never been, so long as she 
remained with Mrs. Egmont’s mother; but, in 
the house of the daughter, she thought she could 
be mistress, and indeed acted as such. She had 
known Mrs. Egmont from childhood, and was 
acquainted with her deficiencies in housekeping : 
and, therefore, did only what she pleased, and 
in the order, and at the time she pleased. Her 
mistress bore with her awhile, but insolence suc- 
ceeded to her original self-assurance, and at last } 
Peggy was discharged. 

But, by this time, Mrs. Egmont had learned 
the duties of a housekeeper, and with her next 
servant she adopted a rigid, though not exacting 
discipline, and took care to oversee much, if not 
everything, herself. In consequence she had 
little difficulty afterward. 

*‘T had no idea,” she said to her husband, 
“that housekeeping was such an art, or how 
lamentably ignorant of it I was when I married. 
One must not only learn how to work, and be 
careful to see things done, but must know also 
how to manage servants.” 

**T fear few young ladies are educated rightly 
in this respect,”? said her husband, “for the very 
thing they ought know most of, they are really 
least acquainted with, I mean housekeeping.” 














NIGHT MUSINGS. 
By EDWARD POLLOCK. 
E. 


Here be my seat upon this mossy stone, 


The green waves of the forest, and a tone 


~~ 


With a moan 
The faint night winds like spirits shivering pass, 
Fluttering amid the leaves; I am alone; 
Save thought—these waving branches—this wet grass, 
And yon deep vault that shrouds this darkly mingled 
mass. 





Il. 


Oh, thou! whose dark blue starry wings expand 

Above me, beautiful and softly bright, 

Once more I welcome thee to this lone land; 

Once more I’hail thee, dream commanding night. 
Day hidest thee, heaven!—but on th’ awaken’d sight, 
* Thro’ darkness now thy blended glories beam, 

Thy lamps undying, fields of tender light, 

And yon red derers, whose prophetic gleam 
Stain thy pale, slumbering cheek, like an ill-omen’d 

dream. a - 
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Ill. 
As feels the wight who musingly pursues FIRST LOVE AND SECOND. 
An unknown path, with heedless steps and slow, 


*Till from a precipice he starts, and views, BY MRS E. HOWARD 


With leaping heart, the yawning gulf below; Bev !? 
So shrinks my spirit backward from the glow “ Cousin!” 
Of those unfathom’d caverns—and my breath «Who is that divinity who’ has just entered 


Comes thick and heavy—and my heart sinks low: 
God—space—Eternity !—mysterious death! 
Hold’st thou the key to these—these solemn links of } 


the opposite box ?” 
**Do you mean that large woman with the red 
face, and immense turban ??’ 


faith? 
L¥.. *Pshaw! Bell—you are not looking in the 
But back to earth and earthly things once more, right direction! Just raise your opera glass, 
While earthly passions on the heart have power:— } and look directly opposite at a young lady in 
The lady of my love, along the shore white, with a wreath of flowers on her head.”’ 
Of the far ocean, wanders at this hour. ‘Oh! that is Miss Julia Elton.”? 
The night winds kiss her rock-defended bower; “ Are you acquainted with her ?”? 


Below the green waves leap in gladness by ; 
While she, my love, like a night blooming flower, 
Swayed in the hoarse sea’s anthem, seeks the sky, 
And views these self-same stars with sympathetic eye. 


Vv. 


Oh, thou art beautiful, my own sweet one, 

And beauty floats around thee soft and warm, 
As floats the radiance round the setting sun, 

Or halo round an angel’s pictured form. 


‘Very slightly. She was at Newport this 
summer while we were there, and was the 
centre of attraction to all the young men, 
seeking either beauty or riches. She is the- 
only child of a wealthy merchant who lost his 
wife four years ago, and who indulges Julia in 
every whim. Fortunately, I am told, she has 
a well formed character. Report says she has 


And as the full moon breaks the midnight storm, already rejected several suitors for her hand.” 
Charming the angry elements to peace, **T must get an introduction to the lady—she 
So hast thou ever still’d each wild alarm, $ is really the only decent looking woman I have 
That swept and swell’d the bosom of those seas, seen, 6xcept yourself, fair coz, since my return 
Where rolls my helmless bark before life’s fitful breeze. ; to America. Ah! I see my friend Charles Ash- 
VI. ton is with her, say no more, I’m off!’? And 
Thou art before me! On the darken’d air in a few moments his cousin saw him speaking 
My spirit paints thine image fair as day! to the lady who had so attracted his attontion. 
Far on the wind streams out thy raven hair, Alone, in the drawing-room of. her father’s 
And as I gaze upon thee, fast away ‘ house, sat Julia Elton, about six months after 
Fade these dim woods; I feel the cool white spray < her introduction to Frank Morris. She held an 
Sprinkle my fevered forehead, and I stand open letter which she had just been reading, 
Beside thee, tho’ thou seest me not, I lay , ‘ 
My trembling fingers on thy snowy hand; and a beautiful smile rested on her lip, though 
Thou feelest not—startest not—seest nought save the { her eyes were full of tears. ‘ Mine, mine for- 
sea-wasl’d sand! , ever!”? she exclaimed, as she pressed the letter 
VII. ; to her heart. ‘Oh, Frank! how little can you 
{ imagine, when you so timidly ask me to say that 
{ you are not wholly indifferent to me, that I have 
loved you for months, and have not even dared 
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Oh, that the winds, whose swelling voices fill 
These arches, had but memory, voice and tongue; 
How would I make them messengers, and thrill 


Their bosoms with the cadence of my song! } to hope fora return! How many, many times 
Their course seems to the ocean, and along ‘ I have wept myself to sleep when I have thought 
Their path should bear my tributary strain that you have cared nothing for me, and now— 
To her who stands the broken rocks among, ‘ the happiness is too great for me!” Sinking 
Bending her blue eyes o’er the flashing main, on her knees, she raised her streaming eyes to 
Watching perchance for one she ne’er may see again. ; heaven; “mother! dear mother, look down upon 
Vill. your child, and rejoice with her.”” Hearing her 

How vain my wish; how vain my fancy’s art; father’s voice at the drawing-room door she rose 
Darkness and distance hold their place between hastily, and wiping away her tears, met him with 
Me, and that flower, whose memory in my heart, a smile, put Frank’s letter into his hand, and ran 


When all beside is wither’d, shall be green. 

Good night !—good night, dear shadow! O’er the scene fi a 
Dark broods the hopeless present :—vale and tree aE eee p 

Once more lie lightless; for the transient sheen Mr. Elton aad the letter, then sat in deep 


That gilded them with glory, fled with thee— thought for some time. That she loved Frank, 
Sweet be thy midnight dreams fair dweller by the sea. ' he had but little doubt; but it had been a dream 
“~ 


to her own room to indulge her mingled feelings 
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of his to wed her to the son of an old friend, 
Henry Stanley. The friends lived near each 
other, and Julia had always treated Henry with 
all the confidence of a sister. Nor had he ever 
thought of her in any other light than a brother 
should until her visit to Newport, where she 
passed three months. During her absence, he 
discovered that his feelings were really those 
of a lover; and after her return he was made 
wretched by her evident preference for Frank 
Morris. 

Mr. Elton was, however, too indulgent a parent 
to think of opposing his daughter’s choice, since 
he could bring nothing against Frank’s character. 
He, therefore, returned the letter to Julia, telling 
her to answer it as she thought fit. 

Soon after the engagement had taken place, 
however, Frank expressed such extreme solici- 
tude for an immediate marriage, that Mr. Elton 
began to suspect there was some secret cause 
for his haste. The truth was that Frank had 
imbibed, while abroad, a taste for the miscalled 
pleasures of the gaming table, and had con- 
tracted debts to an enormous amount, of which 
he was afraid to let his employer know, for fear 
he would turn him out of his office, and thereby 
prevent his making a good match, wherewith 
he proposed to retrieve his fortune. To do him 
justice he was as much in love with Miss Elton 
as he could be with any one. Mr. Elton’s sus- 
picions being once aroused, he declined giving 
his consent to an immediate marriage; and in 
the meantime, made such searching inquiries 
into Frank’s habits, that the whole story of his 
gaming debts was revealed: Mr. Elton himself, 
in disguise, having been a witness to Frank’s 
devotion to play. 

The next morning, after this discovery, Julia 
was called to her father’s study. Mr. Elton 
scarcely knew how to begin his disclosures; but 
duty compelled him to speak; though in reveal- 
ing the tale he suffered almost as much as his 
child did in listening to it. However he nerved 
himself for the task, and first giving her an ac- 
count of his mistrust of Frank, proceeded to tell 
her what his own eyes had witnessed the pre- 
ceding evening at the gaming-house. Julia, at 
the terrible tale, sank at his feet in a fainting 
fit, from which she “was aroused with great 
difficulty, and carried to her own chamber. 
Here, at her own request, she was left alone! 

Poor Julia! she knew her father could have 
no object to deceive her, and therefore she was 
forced to believe that Frank was unworthy of 
her. How,” thought she, ‘can I ever be 
happy with a husband that I @annot respect? 
After a short time he will negléct for me other 
pleasures, and what shall I Become? Alas! 





better is it for me to suffer now for a short 
time, than to render myself miserable for life 
by uniting myself with a gambler.” But love 
now struggled to be heard. ‘*Suppose,” she 
asked herseif, ‘that my rejection of him should 
cause him to commit still greater extravagan- 
cies? Ought I not to make the exertion to save 
him, as much as if he were my husband? What 
shall I do? Oh, my mother! would that you 
were here to advise and comfort me in this hour 
of trial!?? Bursting into tears, she flung herself 
ou her knees, and earnestly prayed for resigna- 
tion to her fate, and strength to go through with 
her task. Feeling more calm after this act of 
devotion, she went to her father’s study and 
begged him to advise her what to do. He re- 
presented to her the life of wretchedness she 
would lead with a man of no principle, and 
endeavored to convince her that if Frank’s love 
for her was not sufficiently strong to induce him 
to forsake such amusements now, it could never 
be so after she became his wife. He told her, 
besides, that he had suspected her property, and 
not herself, was the chief object of attraction, 
and begged her concurrence in a scheme of his, 
in which, if he did not succeed in convincing her 
that such was the case, she would be at liberty 
to marry him if she chose. Julia acquiesced, 
though she felt certain that the scheme would 
fail. 

In the evening when Frank called, Mr. Elton 
requested that he might have some conversation 
with him before Julia, who was dressing for a 
party, should appear. He then told him that 
his own property was not nearly so large as it 
had been represented, and that the estate which 
Julia received from her uncle would go to an- 
other branch of the family if she married under 
the age of twenty-one years. She is now,” 
continued Mr. Elton, ‘just nineteen years of 
age, and of course if she marries you as soon 
as you propose, you must take her without her 
fortune.”? Julia’s entrance at this moment pre- 
vented Frank’s reply. 

During the drive to the party Frank appeared 
to be abstracted, and hardly seemed to hear what 
Julia said to him. Poor Julia! She could not 
believe that her father’s disclosures to Frank 
could have made such a difference in his be- 
haviour to her, and anxiously inquired if he 
were ill? But his answer was in so indifferent 
a tone that she could scarcely keep the tears 
from falling. On their arrival at the party, 
Frank exerted himself to appear more cheerful, 
and, for a while, hovered around Julia with all 
his wonted devotion; but, hearing a gentleman 
say there was a whist-room open above stairs, 
he could not resist the tempation. Taking the 
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opportunity while she was dancing to go there, 
he was soon so much engaged in the game that 
everything else was forgotten. In the meantime 
Julia, who was waiting to go home, was won- 
dering what had become of him, when Henry 
Stanley told her where he was, and offered to 
speak to him; but she declined the offer, and 
requesting him to escort her, sheweturned home 
in a most unenviable state of mind. The next 
morning Frank called at the house, and was 
told that Miss Elton was engaged and could not 
see him. 

Julia had invited company for that evening, 
and as she could find no plausible excuse where- 
with to postpone the visit, she made a great 
effort and appeared in the drawing-room ready 
to greet her friends as they arrived. Frank was 
the first to make his appearance, and imme- 
diately commenced finding fault with her for 
treating him so rudely on the previous evening. 
Julia replied that, finding he was engaged in a 
game which seemed to give him more pleasure 
than her society, she presumed he could not miss 
her. Frank then, stung with sudden jealousy, 
accused her of preferring Henry to himself. She 
replied that Henry was an old friend, and had 
proved himself more worthy of trust than a new 
one. Frank had never seen her appear so dig- 
nified, and he began to think he had been too 
hasty. He was a prey to uncertainty. All that 
he could boast of a heart was fairiy caught by 
her beauty and accomplishments; but what her 
father told him had convinced him that his ob- 
ject in marrying her would not be attained, in 
as much as he depended upon her fortune to pay 
off his gambling debts. He took his leave with 
the rest of the company at a late hour, and Julia 
went to her room that night convinced from her 
present unhappiness that her life would be one 
of misery if she married him. A few days after 
Frank received the following lettter from her: 


“To Mr. Morris— 

Sir—I am under the necessity of informing 
you that our engagement mustend. From your 
recent conduct you will not, probably, be much 
surprised at this announcement. You have ac- 
cused me of preferring another to yourself; 
though you knew when you said so that it was 
false! Could you indeed suppose I had pro- 
mised my hand, when my heart did not accom- 
pany it. You do not know me! I never loved 
any one but you, or rather, I should say in the 


* words of another—‘I loved what I thought you 


were, not what you are!’ We can never be 
happy together. Do not suppose that I have 
made up my mind hastily, or without a severe 
struggle! But flatter not yourself that I will 
change. We may never meet again in this 


world, and now, let me repeat, you are free! 
Yours xo longer, 
Jutta Exton.” 
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Frank received this letter on his return from 
New York, whither he had gone the morning after 
Julia’s party, to spend a week. He could not 
believe that Julia was in earnest, supposing her 
to be too much attached to him to break her 
engagement. But he little knew the strength 
of her principles. Julia did love, ay! loved 
him devotedly—but she loved the right more. 
She could not shipwreck her happiness for life: 
she felt it better to be unhappy awhile now. 
Besides Julia had pride, and Frank had, by his 
neglect, touched it to its core. 

Frank read Julia’s letter twice, and then with 
a “pshaw! I?ll call and make it all up!??—took 
up the newspaper, and the first thing he saw 
was the following notice :—*‘ Passengers in the 
ship C for Liverpool, Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley, Henry Stanley, Jr., Hugh Elton, Esq., and 
daughter of Boston.”? Frank threw himself 
back in his chair, and cursed his folly that had 
so blinded him to Julia’s merits. Now that she 
was gone, and he had no means of seeing, or 
communicating with her, he felt that he had 
thrown away his only chance of happiness; he 
recalled her dignified manners, her devoted at- 
tachment to her father, and last, not least, her 
professed love for himself. 

*T will not give her up,” thought he, ‘she 
will be absent but a few months, and when she 
returns I will be all devotion, and she will soon 
forget that I have ever been otherwise. AsI 
have been successful at the gaming-table lately, 
I may possibly conclude to wait two years, when 
she will be of age, and, of course, in possession 
of her property. Seventy-five thousand dollars! 
the papainformed me. A pretty sum with what 
the old gentleman will leave! Besides, I really 
love her: so keep up good courage, she will yet 
be mine !”? 

Frank thus reasoned himself into believing 
that her absence was merely a trial of his love, 
and taking up his hat, he resorted to his accus- 
tomed haunt, there to drown his mortification 
in what he called pleasure. 

It was about two years after these events, 
when hundreds of people were assembled upon 
the wharf at East Boston, to await the arrival 
of a British steamer which had just been tele- 
graphed. Soon the gallant vessel hove in sight. 
The cheers of the spectators were answered by 
those of the passengers as the ship sailed up the 
harbor. On the deck stood Mr. Elton’s party: 
Jplia, more beautiful than ever, was leaning on 
her father’s arm, looking earnestly on shore to 
see if she could distinguish one familiar face, 
when suddenly she turned to Henry Stanley, 
and seemed to be directing his attention to 
some person on the wharf. This person was 
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Frank Morris; but so changed by dissipation 
she could hardly recognize him. Delighted to 
be the first to welcome her to her native land, 
he sprang on board, and was going to assist her 
from the boat, when she gave her hand to her 
father, slightly bowing as she passed Frank. 

He stood stupefied for a few moments, then 
forming his plan, went home and wrote a peni- 
tent letter to her, begging her to listen to his 
suit, and accusing her of having dismissed him 
without having given him an opportunity to 
explain his conduct. He concluded by saying, 
that he would wait for her answer before calling 
at her father’s house. A few days after he had 
sent the letter he received an envelope contain- 
ing that and another note, which read thus: 

Mr. Morris— 

I write this at the request of my wife, and 
beg when next you have occasion to address her 
you will direct to ‘Mrs. Julia Elton Stanley.’ 
You will see by the papers that we were mar- 
ried yesterday. 

Yours respectfully, 
Henry Sranzeyx, Jr.” 

Frank threw the note in the fire, and taking 
up the morning papers, read the following an- 
nouncement. . 

“Married, yesterday morning, at Trinity 
Church, by the Right Reverend Bishop E——, 
Mr. Henry Stanley, Jr., to Miss Julia, only 
daughter of Hugh Elton, Esq. P. S.—We 
understand that the lovely bride, on the day 
of her marriage, came into possession of a 
very large fortune!” 

Frank crushed the paper in his hand, and 
muttering a volley of oaths, strode out of the 
house to vent his ill-humor at his usual place 
of resort. 

Julia was indeed the wife of Henry. She had 
resisted all his entreaties to be married before 
she left Europe, where both families had been 
travelling for two years, and where she had 
seen so many virtues developed in Henry’s cha- 
racter, that she could not help contrasting him, 
greatly to his advantage, with Frank. She 
wished to see Frank once more, that she might 
be sure she had erased his image from her heart, 
and, having seen him, she could now say to 
Henry with perfect confidence—‘I am yours 
at whatever time you choose to take me. My 
heart is so full of love for you that it could not 
give a single throb at the approach of one who 
once claimed it. I have only waited to be sure 
of this ere I became your wife.” 

Frank Morris married an heiress at Jast, but 
he did not love her as he had loved Julia. After 
spending all her property he left her and went 
to New York, where he was found one morning 
dead in his bed from a fit of deliriwm tremens. 





I THIRST. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


‘ After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now 
accomplished, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled, 
saith, I thirst.”,—John, 19, 


AFTER they gave him wormwood gall to drink, 

His bowed head on one side began to sink! 

Then lifting up his deep blue eyes to see 

God come, he cried, “ Hast Thou forsaken me?” 
For while he thus hang meekly on the Cross, 

His hands, feet nailed—his body faint with loss— 

Out of his heart with streams of blood then burst 
These accents of pathetic wail—“I ruirst!”’ 

Only these two small bitter words of wail—‘ I ruirst !”’ 


Heaven’s King in his empyreal pomp, put on 
Sackcloth of darkness when the deed was done— 
Hiding his face in Heaven, struck blind to see 

His Maker suffering so much agony ! 

For when his Mystic Vail was rent in twain, 

They knew that they the God of Heaven had slain! 
The actual Vail of Zion’s Temple burst! 

They knew it when they heard him cry—‘I ruirst!” 
Waning away his soul in these two words—“‘I TH1rsT !”” 


As if the world’s great fabric at the sight 

Were now relapsing back to pristine night— 

Wrecked by God’s wrath at the Apocalypse 

Of Glory dying—thundered in th’ eclipse! 

For when he prayed the bitter cup might pass, 

He bowed his mighty head to Death—alas! 

Thundering through silence up to Heaven—“I TH1Rst!” 

While Hell gave back the echoes, groaning mute—‘‘I 
THIRST!” 


Who would not own the God of Glory now, 

Whose life-blood oozed from out his pearly brow? 

When, by the accents of his quivering lips, 

He turned the sun in Heaven to an eclipse! 

When the great Mount on which he died was riven— 

Thick darkness filled the firmament of Heaven! 

All but the Christicides who die accurst! 

J will him own—for he who cried—“ I Tuirst!” 

And, thirsting, died—died that the world might never 
thirst. 


LINES. 
SENT WITH A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 
Ox! lady, take these flowerets fair, 
Whose breath is sweet with rich perfume, 
And twine them in thy braided hair, 
While yet with freshest dew they bloom. 


They, to the heart, a language speak 
Tongues cannot lisp or volumes hold; 

For each pale lip and crimsoned cheek 
A silent eloquence unfold. 


Then take, oh! take them now, and when 
They beam no more and faded be, . 

Ah, let them bud and bloom again 
Within the urn of memory. 
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; But how does that affect you, my dear? 
AGNES COURTENAY. : Surely he is no relative of yours!” 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 80. } Agnes covered her face with both her hands, 
atl } to hide the burning blushes which deluged it, 
‘ and then burst into a hysterical flood of tears. 
: Mrs. Stewart needed no words to understand it 
all now; and with a tact that went ‘to the heart of 
; the poor sufferer, she took Agnes tenderly in her 
Heavity and with pain Agnes opened her arms and pressed her to her bosom as a mother 
eyes after her swoon. The first object that would her babe. For some minutes Agnes sobbed 
met her gaze was Mrs. Stewart bending over uncontrollably. At length her agitation some- 
5 
$ 


‘* Now listen, listen, ladies fair, 
And gallant knights so debonaire, 
Now listen, listen all.” 


CHAPTER VII.—-THE CONFESSION. 


her, with the powerful stimulant she had used } What subsided, and she said, though in a whis- 
in restoring consciousness. But the effort was } Pet and with her face still concealed on Mrs. 
beyond the strength of Agnes and she closed ; Stewart’s bosom, 

her eyes heavily with a sigh. * You will not betrayme. No one ever knew 

After awhile, however, she again looked up, this secret, or should have known it while I lived. 
and still Mrs. Stewart was standing over her. } Promise me you will not betray me.” 

At first the memory of Agnes was confused, } “I promise,” said Mrs. Stewart fervently. 
and she stared around the room, wondering } “And now, dearest, do take some rest.” 

how she came there; then gradually the inci- ‘Oh! no, no,” eagerly replied Agnes, starting 
dents of the morning broke on her, and she half ; Wildly up from her resting-place, “I cannot lie 
started ‘from bed. r \ here while Ais life is in danger. He must be 

“Lie still, my dear young lady,” said Mrs, } saved.” 

Stewart soothingly, “you are very weak.”? “IT was going myself to do all I could in his 

Agnes sank back on the pillow, for she felt } favor,” answered Mrs. Stewart. “I owe him 
that in truth she was very feeble; but she waved } 2 debt of gratitude for saving my husband’s life, 
her hand faintly toward the door, where several 3 as I have often told you. : No, my dear lady, I 
servants stood with anxious faces. Mrs. Stewart } could not sleep another night if Major Lennox 
understood the mute gesture and requested them was to continue in peril. But you, my love, 
to leave the room. Agnes gazed eagerly until ; af not equal to this task.” 
they had disappeared and the door was closed } “And can I sleep?” said Agnes, with pas- 
behind them, then, clasping Mrs. Stewart’s hand } sionate emphasis. ‘Oh! Mrs. Stewart, the best 
between both of hers, she asked breathlessly. { thing you can do for me is to let me have my 

“Ts it all true, or have I been dreaming? Oh! } way. To remain quiet would kill me. Some- 
do not deceive me.”? thing I must be doing.” 

Mrs. Stewart was not present in the parlor at Mrs. Stewart mused a moment: she saw there 
the time that Agnes swooned, consequently she ; Was truth in what Agnes said. “ But what would 
was yet ignorant of the cause of the fainting fit. } you do, my dear?” she asked. 

Had she even heard Sir Henry Clinton’s words, ‘Has Sir Henry Clinton gone?” demanded 
she would have been at a loss to connect them } Agnes eagerly. 

with the agitation of Agnes. Hence she an-; ‘“‘He has. He waited awhile, and sent to 
swered. inquire how you were, then took his leave.” 

“Ts what true, my dear? Nay! be not agitated. Agnes had now risen from the bed. She 
You have been dreaming. Lie quiet, my love, { thrust her delicate foot into a slipper, gathered 
and see if you cannot get some sleep. You will } her disarranged hair together in her hand, and 
be better after it.’? walked toward the toilette, speaking as she 

Agnes looked earnestly at the speaker, as if } went. A sudden and mighty change had come 
half suspecting Mrs. Stewart was deceiving her, } over her, and was betokened by the flashing eye, 
but no one could doubt the sincerity of that com- } the compressed lip, the energetic step. Every 
passionate countenance. look and movement was instinct with high reso- 

**Then you have not heard it?” said Agnes, } lution. 
rising in bed. ‘They did not tell you that Major *¢He must be sent after,” she said. ‘I will 
Lennox had been arrested here in Charleston last } see Sir Henry myself. Help me to attire myself. 
night, and was to be executed as a spy.” Or stay, let a servant go and inquire when Sir 

** Major Lennox !”? exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, } Henry can grant me an interview: say I solicit 
in tones of horror; then, remembering that she } one immediately if possible. You will accom- 
had never heard Agnes mention being acquainted } pany me, my dear Mrs. Stewart, will you 
with him, she exclaimed— not ??? 
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‘*Willingly. And indeed I see no other way 


than this you propose.”? 

“ There is none,” said Agnes. 

Mrs. Stewart was absent scarcely a minute. 
When she returned, Agnes was seated at her 
toilet, busy in dressing her disordered hair. 

* Let me do that for you,” said Mrs. Stewart. 
TI know you must yet be weak. It will be some 
time before the messenger can return: and the 
interval will afford ample leisure to finish your 
toilet.” 

Agnes resigned the task with a sigh and sank 
back into her chair, where she remained silent 
and apparently sunk in thought. Suddenly she 
started half up, and said, 

“Tell me truly, Mrs. Stewart. Promise me 
you will tell me truly what I shall ask !”? 

Astonished at this eagerness of manner, but 
anxious to soothe the excited girl in any way, 
Mrs. Stewart gave the pledge required. 

“Ask me freely, my dear. I will answer 
truly.” 

Agnes, with her eyes fixed on Mrs. Stewart’s 
face, had awaited the reply ; and now, with equal 
eagerness, she demanded. 

“Then tell me if you think TI have acted as 
though I was going to marry my cousin, Mr. 
Beaufort.” 

Mrs. Stewart’s eyes fell before that earnest 
gaze, and she answered evasively. 

**T always thought until to-day that you were 
engaged to him.”’ 

The color fled from the cheek of Agnes, and 
she became pale as death. 

‘You are not honest with me,’ she said. 
* You do not tell me all you think. You be- 
lieve I have shown him such encouragement as 
entitles him to claim my hand, or charge me 
with coquetry.” 

Mrs. Stewart made no answer, but continued 
busy with her task. 

‘* And have I been blind so long ?”’ said Agnes. 
* Col. Tarleton alluded to Beaufort this morning, 
and others have done so also since we came to 
Charleston. Have I been unconsciously giving 
him encouragement ?” 

‘* All I have heard to-day astonishes me, and 
alters so many of my pre-conceived notions,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, ‘that I can scarcely believe 
but I am inadream. Every one in the house- 
hold fancies you intend-to marry Mr. Beaufort, 
even your father ¢herishes the idea, or I am 
mistaken. I never before heard that you even 
knew Major Lennox. Where did you meet 
him ?”? x 

Mrs. Stewart spoke thus because she saw that, 
in her present agitated state, Agnes could not be 
silent, that words were a relief to her. 
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A burning blush came over the cheek of Agnes, 
and reached even to her snowy bosom. She was 
{ quiet a moment, and then replied. 
; ‘Yes! I owe it to you and to myself to tell 
) allnow. How have I been misjudged. I have 
no mother, and you have been so much of a one 
to me of late, that it seems a relief to impart to 
you my confidence.”? 
She sighed, mused a second and began. 
**Mr. Beaufort is a first cousin of mine, the 
son of my mother’s only brother. I must go 
back to the past generation that you may under- 
} stand mystory. My mother then, you ought to 
know, was the daughter of an English baronet 
of large fortune, and, as usual, it was expected 
that the estate would go with the title to her 
brother, and that only the small portion of a 
daughter of the house would .be hers, about 
ten thousand pounds. But my grandfather was 
a stern, miserly man, while his son was reck- 
less and improvident as many young men are. 
Altercations in consequence frequentiy took 
place between the parent and boy, and finally 
in a moment of anger at hearing of some heavy 
gambling debts, my grandfather executed a deed, 
cutting off my uncle and settling all his estate, 
that was not entailed, on my mother and on her 
children. In a very short time afterward he 
died. 

‘The property left to my uncle, the new 
baronet, was a mere pittance, being only the 
manorial house, the park, and a few farms. 
My uncle did not deserve such severity, for he 
was scarcely as improvident as others of his 
rank and age, and with a suitable allowance 
would not have got into difficulties. Conse- 
quently, my mother never regarded the pro- 
perty as her own, and she would have returned 
it to her brother, but that it was settled on her 
in such a way that she could not do so. She, 
however, offered to relinquish the income of it, 
but her brother absolutely refused to accept a 
penny, and set himself down to make the best 
of the slender estate really his. When my uncle 
married, it became a favorite scheme between 
him and my mother, that their children should 
be united in marriage; and this was the only 
way in which her high-spirited brother would 
consent to receive any part of the family estates 
back. Had my uncle still been blessed with 


parents to have united my brother to one of his 
female cousins, but though two such were born, 
both died. It was only two years ago that the 
plan was altered, and my cousin and myself 
substituted in the place of the others. Fred is 
really without fortune enough to maintain de- 
cently the rank of a country squire, much less 








daughters, it was the intention of him and my ~ 
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that of a baronet. At the time the proposal was 
first broached I was a giddy girl, and thought 
little of marriage, nor did I consider this tacit 
betrothal in a more serious light even after my 
cousin had been in America some months. I 
liked him well enough: he was gay, easy, and 
good-looking. At that time I thought not of 
more serious matters. It was not until Major 
Lennox came to visit us—he was my brother’s 
most intimate friend at Oxford—that I discovered 
what love was.”’ 

Agnes paused and placed her hand before her 
face to hide the burning blush that overspread it 
at these words. For a moment too she seemed 
unable to speak from emotion, but rallying her- 
self by an effort she continued. 

“Oh! we little know how fate sometimes 
overshadows us. We trifle with its messenger, 
without perceiving our peril, until it is too late. 
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that, from the nature of our characters, I could 
never love him. Believe me there are many 
whom we may cherish as warm friends, yet 
whom we cannot love. 

* Terrible was the struggle that ensued. It 
ended in my resolving to forget Major Lennox, 
and be true to the honor of our house. But I 
found that it is a different thing, when one’s 
affections are their own, to contemplate a mar- 
riage with a being unloved, than when one 
is in love with another. I could not forget 
Major Lennox: a marriage with my cousin ap- 
peared hateful. I determined, however, never 
to wed another, for I could not forget my parents’ 
wishes. 

**T now endeavored, in every way, to prevent 
Major Lennox making the declaration which I 
saw daily trembling on his lips. Circumstances 
in the end frustrated all my caution. He offered 


My acquaintance with Major Lennox began in ; himself.” 


a bantering manner, and was kept up for some 
time in the same way. He was fond of raillery, 
and gaiety has always been my foible. We were 
constantly together. Unconsciously I began to 
bestow my leisure wholly on my brother’s guest, 
yet still I was fatally ignorant of my danger. I 
thought of him continually when I was alone, 
and in my attire began to follow his tastes. All 
this I did innocently, little imagining the state 
of my heart which prompted it. At length, one 
day, Fred, who had politely left Major Lennox 
to engross all my time, asked me to ride with 
him, and I went of course. On my return I 
found Major Lennox was angry, but at what I 
did not know. Open and unsuspicious in cha- 
racter, and knowing little of the world, I went 
up to him that evening when alone, and de- 
manded the reasons of his conduct, which pained 
me more than I wished to confess even to myself. 
The interview resulted in his expressing his peni- 
tence,.and in my bursting into tears. 

“T went to my chamber that night, enlight- 
ened as to the nature of my feelings. I loved 
Major Lennox. Oh! what a thrill of delight 
was mine, for his conduct assured me that he 
loved me in return. The happiest dreams I 
ever had were on that night. 

‘But with morning came other thoughts. 
How would this affect Mr. Beaufort? I shrank 
from contemplating the idea. I esteemed my 
cousin. He was kind, obliging, even deeply re- 
spectful to me—should I dash all his hopes in 
life? I had heretofore dismissed the subject of 
my marriage from my thoughts, regarding it as 
an affair that must of course occur some day, 
but which it was not necessary to think of until 
then. I now discovered that this indifference 
sprang from the fact that I did not love him; 

Vou. XI.—9 
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Here Agnes paused, and then, recovering 
composure, proceeded to detail the interview 
with her lover, her refusal, the dinner scene, 
and his departure. 

** And have you never seen him since ?”’ 

‘Never, said Agnes, and again she blushed 
crimson. ‘It is true that my words held out 
no hope, but I am sure my tell-tale manner re- 
vealed my love.”’ 

And will you then interest yourself for 
him ?”? 

The eye of Agnes flashed proudly, and she 
drew her fine form up to its full height as she 
replied, 

‘If all my love had been eradicated from my 
bosom—if 1 hated Major Lennox and sought 
only for revenge, still I would solicit his pardon 
and let him know that Agnes Courtenay had set 
him free as the sweetest morsel on which her 
anger could feed.” 

** You love him not then!” 

‘Would I did not,” exclaimed Agnes, her 
lofty expression changing to one of anguish. 
“Though he has deserted me, yet my heart 
finds excuses for him. I told him w® never 
could be united as long as he and my father 
differed in this war, and I know I should de- 
spise him for changing his convictions. So 
there is no hope. He sees this, and has doubt- 
less long since acted on it. Absence has obli- 
terated the memory of me. ® 

‘* Besides,”? she continued rapidly, as if think- 
ing aloud, “it is better he should forget me. It 
would break my father’s heart to see me marry 
Major Lennox. Then Fred, poor Fred, I pity 
while I reject him. He at least knows his 
fate, or ought to, for I have always acted in.a 
manner to convince him that we could never 
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be married.”? She paused, and added, “ yet if 
my demeanor, honest as I thought it, has de- 
ceived him: if he has not been able to see that 
the attentions pity claimed were not the result of 
love: if, in short, his heart is hopelessly lost, 
and my conduct has misled him, honor will 
compel me to marry him at last. Oh! just 
heaven,” she said, lifting her eyes above, ‘to 
what misery dost thou condemn me. 

«‘ Ah! my dear young lady,” said Mrs. Stew- 
art, *‘you look too much on the darker aspect 
of things. Perhaps Mr. Beaufort does not love 
you: certainly, though your conduct has misled 
persons ignorant of your peculiar circumstances, 
it cannot have misled him. Moreover, Major 
Lennox may yet love you—let me see him and 
ascertain this——”’ 


Agnes started to her feet at these words, : 


her bosom heaving, her person trembling, her 
whole demeanor betraying excessive agitation. 
In breathless sentences she exclaimed— 

**Not for the world—never breathe a syllable 
to betray my love—I have your promise, re- 
member—oh ! how he would scorn me.” 

She buried her face in her hands at these 
words and burst into a violent fit of weeping. 
Her tears were still flowing freely, when there 
was a knock at the door. It was the servant 
with Sir Henry Clinton’s compliments, and a 
courteous message that he would do himself the 
honor to call on Miss Courtenay at her father’s, 
for that, in consequence of her late indisposition, 
he could not permit her to take the trouble of 
calling on him. 

Agnes ceased weeping, bathed her eyes and 
awaited the announcement of Sir Henry’s arrival. 


CHAPTER VIII.—LIFE OR DEATH. 


Tuovexu Sir Henry, who was a shrewd obser- 
ver, suspected that the approaching interview 
with Agnes had something to do with her swoon, 
and the swoon itself with his mention of Major 
Lennox, he nevertheless failed to unriddle the 
puzzle to his complete satisfaction, though he 
though® of nothing else during his walk to Mr. 
Courtenay’s residence. The conclusion which 
he deemed most rational was that Major Lennox 
was a distant relative of the Courtenays, and 
that Agnes had sent for him to solicit the pardon 
of the. prisoner. But on this point he resolved 
to"be inflexible. 

€ Major Lennox has given himself no chance to 
escape and he must abide by the consequences,” 
said Sir Henry mentally, as he took his seat in 
Mr. Coartenay’s parlor, after bidding the servant 
announce him. 

It was not until Agnes had approached the 
door, and stood with her hand almost on the 
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lock, that the full consciousness of the step she 
was about to take burst on her. Hitherto, car- 
ried away by the one engrossing thought of the 
peril of Lennox, she had considered only in 
what way to save him, but now she reflected 
on the want of maiden modesty which her ap- 
plication might imply to Sir Henry Clinton, but 
most of all she shrank from that revelation of 
her love which was tacitly conveyed by her in- 
tercession. She paused, therefore, irresolute. 
Her knees tottered under her, and she felt the 
crimson tide rushing to her forehead. But this 
wavering lasted only a minute. Everything 
hung on her decision she reflected, and at that 
thought she summoned courage and entered the 
room. 

Sir Henry rose to meet her, but her heart beat 
so violently and her eyes suddenly grew so dim, 
3 that she thought she should faint, and sank imme- 
¢ diately into a chair, without daring to look into 
¢ his face to see if its éxpression was favorable, for 

she already imagined he knew all, and felt like a 
§ guilty thing in his presence. 
‘In what way can I befriend Miss Courte- 
nay?” said Sir Henry kindly, taking his usual 





} seat beside her. 
The deference and sympathy expressed in his 
$ voice and manner reassured Agnes, who ven- 
¢ tured to look up, and pronounce the name of 
; Major Lennox. 

Sir Henry’s countenance instantly fell; but 
Agnes, gathering courage, proceeded. 

‘I desired this interview, Sir Henry,’ she 
said, ‘‘in order to intercede for that unfortunate 
gentleman. [ am sure I can answer for him 
that he is no spy. Those who are acquainted 
with him will exonerate him from anything so 
dishonorable. Commute his punishment into 
anything else you please. Iam sure, Sir Henry,” 
she exclaimed with a heightened color, “you 
will not refuse me this request, which the loyalty 
of our house emboldens me to ask.” 

“Major Lennox ought to be flattered by the 
interest you take in him, but me 

**Nay, Sir Henry, no buts, if you please,” said 
Agnes, trying to assume a playfulness she was 
far from feeling. ‘You surely cannot refuse a 
lady.”? 

“I fear I must in this instance,” he replied 
gravely. 

‘Oh! no, no, you must not,” cried Agnes, her 
face turning a shade paler. 

*¢ My dear young lady,” said Sir Henry, half 
rising, “‘these serious matters are not fit to 
be discussed before one of your kind-hearted 
sex. Iam sure that, if I could see your father, 
he would be satisfied with the reasons which 
actuate me. Duty is sometimes unpleasant, 
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and I confess it to be so in the present instance. 
But for all that, I fear Major Lennox must die. 
Allow me to explain this necessity at full to your 
father.” 

‘ Not for the world,”? exclaimed Agnes breath- 
lessly. ‘¢I would not for the world he knew of 
this petition of mine. Major Lennox is no con- 
nexion of the family, as you appear to suppose.”’ 

She had risen, pale and eager, to detain Sir 
Henry by his arm when he first began to speak, 
and as he proceeded the most intense emotions 
were called up to her face: but, at this mention 
of her father’s name, she seemed, for the mo- 
ment, to lose sight of everything but the possibi- 
lity of an interview taking place between him and 
Sir Henry. Then, the instant she had spoken, 
she reflected what construction Sir Henry might 
place on her words, and looked down abashed 
and trembling. 

‘Major Lennox not a connexion of the 
family ?”’ said Sir Henry slowly, and in surprise. 

“No,” replied Agnes faintly, without raising 
her eyes. 

Sir Henry looked at these signs of confusion. 
He saw Agnes, one moment pale, then crim- 
soned to the brow, and a sudden suspicion 
flashed on him. Like all the rest he had taken 
rumor to be fact, and believed in the reputed 
engagement of Beaufort and Agnes. Even yet 
he could scarcely discard these former convic- 
tions and give credit to the suspicion which had 
risen to his mind. Almost mechanically he said, 

‘Then how can you be interested in him ?” 

Agnes trembled excessively : by a sudden im- 
pulse she covered her face with her hands, and 
burying it on the sofa, burst into sobbing. She 
felt that her secret was discovered, and for 
awhile maidenly shame overcame every other 
emotion. 

Sir Henry stood regarding her, with deep in- 
terest depicted on his face. To see the proud, 
high-spirited Agnes Courtenay in tears was a 
spectacle to move a bosom even harder than 
his. He knew, from her independent character, 
that she must suffer excessively. After a while 
he spoke, and his voice was low and full of kind- 
ness. 

“Pardon me,” he said. ‘I did not suppose 
this subject was one to agitate you so much.” 

Still Agnes continued to weep: at last she 
controlled herself and spoke. 

“Then you will spare him. Oh! believe me, 
believe me he is not guilty.” 

Her upraised eyes in which the tears still glit- 
tered were irresistible: Sir Henry felt that he 
could not refuse her petition without almost 
breaking that once gay heart. 

‘* His life shall be spared,” he said. ‘I cannot 
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promise you his freedom, but his life shall be 
spared.” 

‘*God bless you for these words!’ ejaculated 
Agnes. Then, after a pause on both sides for 
some moments, she said, with some embarrass- 
ment, 

‘You will say nothing of my interposition 
in this affair, Sir Henry, I hope. I ask itasa 
favor.” : 

**is not even Major Lennox to know to whom 
he is indebted for his life ?”? he asked in surprise. 

*‘Oh! never—he is the last one I would have 
informed of it.” 

Sir Henry was confounded at these words: he 
saw there was a mystery; but he gave the re- 
quired promise. , 

He then took his departure, but as he paced 
thoughtfully down the street, he sighed and said, 

Poor girl! So beautiful and with such a 
brilliant destiny before her, to be the victim of 
an unfortunate attachment, for such she ob- 
viously is.’? 

In less than a fortnight Mr. Courtenay, his 
daughter and Mr. Beaufort sailed for England 
in one of his majesty’s ships, which offered un- 
expectedly a passage, some weeks earlier than 
they had hoped for one. Their departure left 
a blank in Charleston. The gaiety and wit of 
Agnes, combined with her tact as a hostess, had 
created quite a sensation during her stay there; 
and what made her absence more to be regretted, 
was the fact that these qualities seemed to grow 
brighter during the last two weeks of her visit. 
Sir Henry Clinton alone knew that, under that 
joyous exterior, beat a sorrowing bosom. Often, 
when he saw Agnes the centre of a brilliant 
circle, herself the most dazzling star in it, he 
sighed and turned away. 

Lennox received the intelligence of his re- 
prieve within an hour after Sir Henry left Agnes, 
on the day succeeding his arrest. Our hero was 
plunged in gloomy thought when the messenger 
entered. The excitement of the morning had 
passed away, but nevertheless when he saw the 
cell-door open, supposing it to be an officer with 
the warrant for his execution, he rose with a 
lofty and composed air to receive his visitor. 

‘I am ready,”’ he said, ‘‘ when is it to be?” 

“You mistake me,”’ replied the official, “his 
excellency has been pleased to commute your 
punishment into imprisonment at his pleasure, 
or until you are regularly exchanged. It is for- 
tunate for you, Major, you had friends. Allow 
me to congratulate you.” 

An eager light broke into the eyes of Lennox, 
and, for an instant, he fancied that Agnes had 
procured his pardon—for who else was there in 
Charleston to be interested for him? 
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*‘Did you hear who my friends were that have 
done me this kindness?”? he asked breathlessly. 

‘You should know that better than myself,”’ 
replied the official. ‘Some of your loyal con- 
nexions, I suppose: all your relatives, I believe, 
adhere to his gracious majesty.”’ 

*‘ True, it must have been some one of them,”’ 
said Lennox gloomily. 

Days passed, and our hero heard nothing from 
the world without. Notwithstanding the im- 
probability of the conjecture, and in spite of 

‘what the official said, he had entertained again, 
and more than once, the wild dream that Agnes 


had herself procured the commutation of his } 


penalty. How his heart thrilled at the very 

“thought! But as day after day passed, and he 
received no message from either her or her 
father, he was forced to confess that he had 
deluded himself; and, when he came to this 
conclusion, he almost regretted that he had not 
been suffered to die. 

At last he heard from his jailer, incidentally, 
that the Courtenays had sailed for Europe, and 
at this intelligence the last faint gleam of his 
illusion faded forever. He cursed then his own 
folly in believing, for a moment, that Agnes 
ever loved him. Yet he could not bring himself 
to hate her. In what had she ever deceived 
him? Had he not been the victim rather of 
his own folly? 

It was a few days after he received this intel- 
ligence that the door of his cell was flung open 
and a female entered, leading a young lad. He 
looked up and recognized Mrs. Stewart. Never 
before had the suspicion crossed his mind that 
she had been the instrument in soliciting his re- 
prieve, but now it flashed on him and was cor- 
roborated by her embarrassment. 

**I could not leave Charleston,” she said, as 
if in apology for her intrusion, ‘without first 
calling to see you, in order to learn if I could be 
of advantage to you before I go, or afterward. 
The Courtenays, my relatives, with whom I have 
been residing, sailed some time earlier than we 
expected; and I am going to rejoin my husband, 
or find a home with my sister in the western 
part of the colony.’? 

“You can do nothing for me,’* said Lennéx, 
‘*but accept my thanks for your offer. I already 
owe you much—too much—a life that would be 
scarcely worth retaining, if it were not for my 
country.” 

“You owe me nothing, while I owed to your 
follower my husband’s life.” 

“Nay! do I not owe it to you that I am now 
alive? Though you have tried to keep your 
agency concealed, I know that you only, of all 
Charleston, interested yourself in my favor.” 
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Mrs. Stewart was on the point of uttering a 
denial, when she reflected that, by so doing, she 
might involve Agnes in suspicion, and remem- 
bering her solemn promise to our heroine, she 
suffered Lennox to remain under his delusion. 

**T have no power now to show my gratitude 
as I ought; but accept this ring,’’ said Lennox, 
asa proof of my sincerity: and if the day should 
ever come when fortune frowns darkly on you, 
claim my aid.”? And, as he spoke, he drew off 
a signet ring he had always worn and offered it 
to Mrs. Stewart. But she drew back. 

‘Nay! if not for yourself, at least for your 
little boy, take it. We know not the changes 
this world has in store fot us. The day may 
come when I may be of service to him.” 

**T will take it for him, then,” said Mrs. 
Stewart, “or till one, who has a better right, 
claims it.’? 

There was a silence of a minute, and then 
Lennox, who could not after all avoid speaking 
on the subject next his heart, said, 

**T once knew your friends, the Courtenays. 
Were they quite well ?” 

In spite of every exertion, his voice was 
tremulous, and the keen woman’s observation 
of Mrs. Stewart detected in this an unmis- 
takeable evidence of his continued interest in 
Agnes. 

The conversation that followed was conducted, 
on her part, with an eager, if not laudable desire 
to confirm, or banish her suspicion. She noticed 
that Lennox never wearied of hearing her speak 
of Agnes, and that, while he strove to appear 
outwardly composed, he was internally agitated. 
The result convinced her that he loved Agnes as 
devotedly as ever. 

Oh! how she regretted then the promise she 
had made to Agnes neither to betray her love, 
nor reveal her agency in the reprieve of Len- 
nox. How she regretted that Agnes had sailed 
for Europe. 

There was a settled melancholy on Lennox, 
painful to see. He only expressed one hope, 
that by a speedy exchange, he might find death 
in the ranks of the army. 

*¢ Ah! if Agnes had been less proud,” said Mrs. 
Stewart as she left the prison, ‘*and consented 
that I should visit Major Lennox, all would have 
been right ere this. But no—it is still for the best. 
Agnes, I know, would not marry against her 
father’s will, and Mr. Courtenay would as soon 
see her in her coffin as united to a rebel. She 
will feel herself bound to marry Mr. Beaufort.” 

That night she left Charleston, and, after an 
interview with her husband, who, now that Len- 
nox was a prisoner, determined to join Marion 
or Sumpter, she departed for her sister’s: and it 
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was many a long month before she again heard 
of either Lennox or Agnes. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE SURPRISE. 


More than two years had elapsed since the 
events of the last chapter, and in the interval the 
independence of the colonies had been acknow- 
ledged. Peace in consequence had once more 
been restored to the land. ‘The royal armies 
were withdrawn. Washington had resigned his 
command, and society was settling down from 
its late disturbed condition to order and quiet. 


In a large and splendid mansion in Philadel- © 


phia, two gentlemen were seated, toward the 


close of a mild spring afternoon, at a dinner- ' 


table from which the cloth had already been 
removed, leaving only the wine and dessert. 


Both of the persons, however, appeared to have | 


indulged sparingly in the glass. An animated 
conversation had given place to silence as the 
twilight drew on. 
two gentlemen spoke. 


“ Lennox,” ‘he said, **I often wonder you do 
not marry. Can it be that you still remember © 
that pretty Virginian, who jilted you so shame- ‘ 


fully ?”? 

‘Nay, colonel, you presume on our friend- 
ship,’? replied our hero, for it was he, with a 
sad smile. 
encouragement, and I cannot, therefore, accuse 
her of coquetry. 


ing.” 


“Pshaw! you are jesting. To be thus love- 
sick after a lapse of years is incomprehensible « 


and shames your manhood. Shake off this melan- 
choly. 
the bold Major, whose feats at Yorktown still 
ring in the world’s ears. 
duce you to the beauties and heiresses of Phila- 
delphia, though, since you are so rich yourself, 
you care little about the latter, I suppose.” 

*T care for none of them,” replied our hero, 
“and I pray you, colonel, refrain hereafter 
touching on this subject. Once for all, know 
that my affection for Miss Courtenay was no 
idle fancy; but a deep and lasting sentiment, 
founded, I shall continue to believe, on an 
instinctive appreciation of her high qualities. 
Perhaps indeed it was these very qualities 
which made me unsuccessful in my suit. Her 
father was a loyalist and she knew would be 
deeply hurt at her union with me: and I have 
sometimes dreamed that, but for this, she might 
have loved me. Yet I cannot but admire her 
the more for sacrificing her preference to her 
strict notions of filial duty. Believe me, a wife 


of such principles is a jewel to a husband.” 
9* 


At length the elder of the ; 


**Miss Courtenay never gave me | 


But the recollection of her, I 
frankly confess, will always prevent my marry- | 


There is many a pretty girl sighing for | 


Allow me to intro- ; 
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I’m afraid that you worship an ideal perfec- 
tion. When you were in prison in Charleston 


and condemned to die, did she come near you, 


$ did she send you any message, did she intercede 
in your behalf? As the sister of your friend, she 
> was called on to show some concern for your 
peril. Had she loved you, even, the least bit, 
she would have done so; but, on the contrary, 
you would have died, unless Mrs. Stewart 
; had stepped forward and procured your re- 
: prieve.”” 
; That is true,” said Lennox, with a sigh. 
Tt is no doubt foolish to speak of Agnes as 
‘ having ever wasted a thought on me; but, for 
all that, I fear I shall never love another. Cer- 
; tainly I see none of her sex without instituting 
‘ comparisons by no means favorable to them.” 

*Infatuation!’? said his friend laughingly. 
**But pray, how did Mrs. Stewart obtain your 
reprieve? She had but little influence, for her 
husband was known to be a whig.” 

**T never could tell. But she must have in- 
terested some of my tory connexions. At that 
time I scarcely felt grateful for the boon.” 

* Ah! you were not to die then: fate reserved 
’ you for Yorktown, and many another glorious 
‘ field. I know not what we should have done 
’ without you.” 

The conversation now digressed to the war. 
The host had been the senior officer of Lennox, 
after the latter had been exchanged, and they 
had many reminiscences to recur to. It was 
$ not until a late hour that they separated. 

The discussion, however, recalled Mrs. Stew- 
art to the mind of Lennox, and when he went 
} home he sat long thinking of her. Since their 
parting in the prison at Charleston he had never 
} seen her. 

*I should like to meet her again,” he said, 
‘ thinking aloud. ‘Perhaps she has heard from 
; the Courtenays. Let me see, Agnes has now 
’ been married three years.” 

As he uttered these words he heaved a pro- 
’ found sigh, and his eyes happened to fall on his 
writing-desk, where lay a note which had been 
placed there in his absence, and which he had 
not seen before. He picked it up and examined 
it. It was directed in a strange hand, but ob- 
viously that of afemale. A ring fell out as he 
broke the seal. He recognized it as the one he 
had given to Mrs. Stewart. The contents of 
the letter ran thus :— 


“If Major Lennox has not forgotten an old 
friend, she will be happy to see him to-morrow, 


at No. — T street. The ring enclosed is 
the authority for this freedom.” 

‘Mrs. Stewart, the very one of whom I was 
thinking !?? exclaimed Lennox. ‘Poor lady, 
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perhaps she is in difficulties, or she may wish 
my influence for her son.” 

The next morning, as soon as etiquette would 
permit, Lennox set forth to make his visit. He 
was somewhat surprised to find the house to 
which he had been directed, a large and impo- 
sing structure with a wide hall running through 
the centre. He looked at the note again; the 
number was the same. He knocked. 

A servant in livery opened the door. 

**Is Mrs. Stewart in?” he said. 

The servant stared. Lennox repeated the 
question. 

‘Is your mistress in?” he asked. ‘If so, 
take her up this card.”’ 

The servant bowed low and ushering Lennox 
into the parlor, retired: but, directly he returned 
and announced that his mistress would be down 
in a moment. 

The apartment in which Lennox found him- 
self was a large and lofty one, with folding 
doors, and opening in the rear into an extensive 
garden. The furniture of the room was elegant 
and luxurious. Nearly opposite to where he sat 
was a large Chinese screen of great beauty and 
costliness. He was still bewildered at all he 
saw around him, when he heard a foot-step ap- 
proaching from a door apparently behind the 
screen. 

He rose from his chair to welcome his hostess. 
Could he believe his eyes? The intruder was 
not Mrs. Stewart, but what was once Agnes 
Courtenay. She wore a dress of black silk, 
and never had she looked lovelier. Advancing 
toward him with a smile, she held out her 
hand. But Lennox, bewildered and amazed, 
was speechless; he started back, and clasped 
his hand to his brow. Yet it was no dream. 
Agnes stood before him radiant in ten thousand 
charms, and smiling encouragingly, though with 
the least possible bit of mischief in her counte- 
nance as she beheld his confusion. 

“Mrs. Beaufort!?? at length he exclaimed, 
astonishment depicted in every lineament of 
his face. 

*€ And why not Agnes as of old?” she said. 

**Can it be possible? I—I came to see—Mrs. 
Stewart. Is this Miss Courtenay that was?” 

His embarrassment and perplexity appeared 
by no means to create sympathy on the part of 
the lady: her countenance become more mirth- 
ful each moment, and at length she broke into 
a merry laugh. 

The face of Lennox began to redden, but 
his hostess, seeing this, checked her mirth, and 
altering her tone to one of seriousness, said, 

‘And do you not know that I am still Miss 
Courtenay ?” 





She had scarcely uttered the words before 
Lennox, reassured by them, as well as by her 
encouraging smile, grasped her hand eagerly 
and said, 

** And you were never married! You are the 
one who sent for me.” 

Nay, nay!”’ cried Agnes, all her old gaiety 
returning, “you will crush my poor little hand. 
There, now that it is at liberty, I will answer 
your questions, provided you do not put more 
than a hundred in one breath. But first, Major 
Lennox, be seated.”? 

She threw herself into a splendidly carved 
Sauteutl, and Lennox seated himself at her side. 
He was still bewildered like one in a dream: 
only a delicious sense of happiness was stealing 
over him. 

“Do I indeed see aright?” he exclaimed. 
** Are the hopes visionary I begin to entertain? 
Oh! speak, Agnes, and terminate my suspense 
—am I still loved, as I have always loved ?”” 

It was her turn now to look’ embarrassed. 
She cast her eyes on the floor, while the roseate 
blushes dyed her cheek, and crimsoned her neck 
down to the bosom, which began to heave in 
agitation. But her little hand remained hanging 
listlessly over the arm of the fawtewtl, and Len- 
nox, encouraged by her demeanor, took it again 
and pressedit. The pressure was gently returned. 

An hour after this, Lennox and Agnes still sat 
together in that parlor. The interval had been 
employed in those mutual confessions which are 
so dear to lovers. Agnes had told Lennox her 
history since they last parted, and he, in return, 
had informed her of his. But with most of 
this she was already acquainted. Mrs. Stewart 
having been the agent who had kept her informed 
of it. 

The story of Agnes is soon told. Arrived in 
England, her cousin earnestly pressed his suit. 
But Agnes, after a struggle with herself, resolved 
to make him her confidant in order that he might 
know her motives in refusing him. Beaufort 
was disappointed, and perhaps, also, his vanity 
suffered somewhat, but he acted like a man of 
honor and took on himself the responsibility of 
declining to Mr. Courtenay the projected alliance. 
Fortunately, however, his feelings were not very 
deeply interested in his suit: he was indeed one 
of those persons easily impressible, but with 
whom no passion is very profound or lasting; 
and in less than a year he married a young lady 
of a disposition similar to his own, and having 
besides the recommendation of a very large for- 
tune. He was, Agnes said,as happy as he could 
be in consequence. 

About this time her father was taken ill. His 
sickness was long and lingering, and during its 
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progress he had leisure to reconsider some of , and a lovely plantation which Agnes possessed 


his prejudices, and among others those which 
he entertained against the American patriots. 
In the quiet of the sick chamber he saw events 
in a different light from what he had during the 
heated partizanship of active life: and Agnes, 
ere she closed his eyes, had the gratification to 
learn that he inclined to those opinions which 
she herself had so long secretly entertained. 
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If anything could mitigate the poignancy of 
her grief for so great a loss as that of her only } 
surviving parent, it was the intelligence which ' 


she received from Mrs. Stewart in a letter about 
this time. After detailing her visit to the cell 
of Lennox, and her own convictions of his un- 
alterable love, that lady proceeded to state that 
it was no secret among the friends of our hero, 
who was now again in the army, that he con- 
tinued deeply and irrevocably attached to Agnes. 
Mrs. Stewart implored our heroine no longer to 
do injustice to Lennox. I would have written 
all this before,”? she concluded, ‘but I thought 
it best not to do so until I was sure whether or 
not you were engaged to Mr. Beaufort.” 

Agnes was a different being, from the hour she 
received this letter. Her old buoyancy of spirits 
was not long in returning. The year of mourn- 
ing for her father was now nearly elapsed, and 
she determined to return to America and make 
amends to Lennox for the injustice she had done 
tohim. But she resolved that, in doing so, she 
would carry out a little plot of her own, in order 
to satisfy herself that Lennox still continued to 
love her. 

Accordingly she wrote to Mrs. Stewart and 
Mr. Stewart to meet her at Philadelphia, offer- 
ing the latter the situation of steward of her 
estates, and intending to travel, under his escort 
to Charleston. She had scarcely arrived in port, 
however, when she heard that Lennox was in 
Philadelphia. 

From Mrs. Stewart she obtained the ring 
which summoned Lennox to her presence: and 
in his flushed and embarrassed manner she saw 
full proof of his constancy. The house where 
she received him was that of one of her friends. 

“ And it was you that, at Charleston, saved the 
life I was so eager to throw away,” exclaimed 
Lennox in delight. ‘‘ Ah! that life shall now be 
doubly dear to me.”? 

‘*I hope it will, for my sake,” said the now 
blushing Agnes. 

The marriage that, in due time, followed, 
was one of the most splendid seen at that day 
in Philadelphia. After the ceremony the bride 
and bridegroom departed for their estates in the 
south, and thereafter spent their time between 
the ancestral home of Lennox in South Carolina, 
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in her own right not far from Courtenay Hall. 

Heaven, as if in requital for the sufferings 
they had undergone, made their suhsequent 
path through life happy and pleasant. The 
gay spirits of Agnes were not lost after her 
marriage, but long continued to shed sunshine 
and joy around her husband’s hearth. 





ROME. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


These fine descriptive stanzas are copied, by permis- 
sion, from an unpublished poem entitled ‘‘ Endymion.”’ 
The passage occurs in the fourth canto, where the hero 
relates his travels and adventures to Chromia, his be- 
trothed. The whole poem is full of beauties, and the 
author, in withholding it from the press, does injustice 
to the public.—Eps. 

Wet! Years rolled by. Over what purple oceans— 

Over what dim, deserted, desolate strands— 

Over what wondrous lands 
I passed, is little : through what fierce commotions 
T made my way, is less. At last, my home 
Was Rome—eternal Rome. 


Behind me was the Tiber. Wide before me 
The city spread—a world of sculptured stone 
Whence sprang a sleepless moan 
Of many voices, surging over and o’er me, 
Like wakening thunder. Palaces, like trees, 
Arose from marble leas. 


And temples, huge and massy as our mountains, 
Cast an eternal shadow on the ground ; 
And, in that shade, around, 
Were marble dragons, strange, ideal fountains, 
Whence, with a mighty bound, a sea of spray 
Sparkled, and sprang away. 


There too the Gods we worship—(O, their glory!)— 
From spotless stone by holy genius wrought— 
Offspring of lofty thought— 
Arose gigantic; while, before them, hoary 
Sages, and vestals lovelier than the light, 
Hymned to them day and night. 


Gold was as iron here, in strange profusion— 
The very people kings, and numberless— 
So strenuous was the press 
Of clustering thousands. And their wild diffusion! 
For all the globe seemed congregated there 
To breathe the perfumed air. 


Their warriors, Chromia! Never, never, never 
Had I beheld such men; for, with the sword, 
They made great Rome the lord 
Of earth and ocean, and a name forever; 
Surge over surge, returning from the wars 
They swept, those sons of Mars, 
Like Deities by me, hailed with shouts, whose thunder 
Shook the surrounding walls. And then, their spoils, 
Acquired by giant toils, 
Rich as your dreams of heaven, girl. Pale with wonder 
I saw them sweep away—a fierce desire 
Flooding my soul with fire. 
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MY SCHOOL DAYS. | 


BY LILLA HERBERT. 


“Oh! ye voices gone, 
Sounds of other years; 

Hush that haunting tone, 
Melt me not to tears!” 


Ir is the dim and shadowy twilight hour. I 
am sitting in my own little chamber, watching ° 
the fading light of departing day, alone yet not ; 
lonely—for pleasant thoughts come thronging } 
about me now—pleasant yet sad ones are they. 
I know not why it is, and yet this hour has ever ° 
possessed a strange influence over my spirit, : 
softening my feelings and filling my heart with ; 
higher and holier impulses. 
sweet memories of the past come crowding upon } 


It is the time when ? 


my brain—when each thought has a voice of its } 
own. Ah, for meditations upon, and recollec- ; 
tions of by-gone moments give me the twilight ; 
hour! With a youthful poetess I am ever ready } 
to exclaim— $ 


“Oh! holy is the hour, 
When the shades of night draw round, 
And the long and deepened shadows 
Creep o’er the quiet ground ; 
When the glorious tints of even 
Form a softer, greyer hue, 
And the drooping flowers sparkle 3 
With the crystal evening dew. 3 
°T is the time of busy thoughtfulness, 
_ ., When memory binds us fast, 
With cords of sweet remembrance 3 
Of happier hours past.” 3 
$ 
; 
2 
3 


And these “cords of sweet remembrance” 
have bound me now, for my memory is revert- 
ing to that fairest and sunniest period of life— 
my school-days! 

In imagination I am again seated at the well 
remembered desk—I hear the busy hum of young, 
glad voices, and can distinguish each tone as in 
times of old—bright eyes and merry glances rest 
again upon my face, though many, very many of 
those once laughing orbs have long been closed 
in that slumber which “ knows no waking.” 

Who does not love to muse upon the remini- 
scences of their school-days? For full of plea- 
santness are the days of early girlhood, when 
like humming-birds we sport amid the flowers, 
rifling each bud and blossom, and depositing the 
sweets deep within our hearts, there to remain 
till memory with a sigh again brings them to 
light. And yet, though strange, it is none the less 
true that we ever long for the period when these 
our brightest hours shall have passed away, when 
we can go forth and mingle with the busy world, 
forgetting, alas! that with womanhood too must 
come 





‘ Life’s conflict years, 
Its phantom smiles—its living tears.” 
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? mandates of the same kind teacher. 


? hood subject! 
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Few, very few of the gentle band who were 
my associates in the well known school-room, 
do I now meet in my daily paths. On some the 
blighting influence of the death-angel has fallen, 
and in their early beauty they have passed from 
earth. Others have gone to far distant climes, 
and with an aching heart I have bid them a 
long and last farewell. Then indeed have I 
felt the bitterness of parting! From some of 
those with whom I mingled in life’s sunny morn 
I parted in coldness; when we now meet it is 
with the apparent indifference of utter stran- 
gers, and those unacquainted with us would 
little deem that we had once sat side by side, 
studied from the same book, and obeyed the 
To what 


? sudden variations are friendships formed in girl- 


The impulse of a moment—a 
simple word or action, is but too frequently the 
cause of estrangement—each is too proud to re- 


: call or ask oblivion of the past, and thus friends 


break the bonds that have linked them together, 
though all the while there may not be a being 
dearer than the one from whom they so hastily 
turn. In such moments we can forcibly feel the 
eloquent words of the poet. 


“ And when the heart would gush with feeling 
To catch one kind, one sunny loo 

When love would be a leaf off healing — 
Coldness a thing we ill can brook— 

Oh, it is hard to put the heart 
Alone and desolate away, 

To curl the lip in pride and part 
With the kind thoughts of yesterday.” 

How many incidents connected with these 
early days can every mind recall! Mine is 
filled with multitudes of these old memories, 
and as one by one I draw them forth my heart 
lingers as yearningly over them as does the 
gaze of the miser upon his glittering hoard. 

I remember a sleighing frolic taken in the 
depth of winter, when the snow was three feet 
deep. At this period I was daily an occupant 
of a stage that was employed to convey certain 
pupils of our academy to and from school. 

We were getting rather weary of the four- 
wheeled omnibus, and were daily wishing from 
the bottom of our hearts that it only would 
snow so that we might occupy a sleigh, when 
suddenly one morning on arising, I found the 
ground enveloped in the long wished-for cover- 
ing. All day long the snow descended in mas- 
sive flakes, and the following morning the sound 
of sleigh-bells rang merrily through the streets. 

That afternoon a large sleigh with four horses 
and a most good-natured looking driver, stood 
before the door of ouracademy. Quickly we girls 
to the number of twenty jumped in—scrambled 
into vur seats—and giving the driver the signal of 








weer 





readiness, he cracked his whip, the horses started, 
and away we went. As we drove through the 
streets, now nodding to an acquaintance who 
chanced to pass, now holding our sides to keep 
in the glee that would burst forth—many juvenile 
beaux were attracted toward us, and we had no 
lack of male attendants. As we glided onward 
every one greeted us with a smile—and often 
the young gentlemen of the town forsook their 
sports, and by mutual agreement entertained us 


with a full chorus of cheers—and if we happened ; 


to laugh very loudly we would now and then be 
slyly pelted with a snow-ball. 

* A fine nest!”’ remarked one little chap, gazing 
soberly and scrutinizingly wpon us. That boy was 
a wit—depend upon it. 

* Plenty of pretty girls, but no gentlemen !” 


GOSSIPING. 
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GOSSIPING! 


BY “F, E. F.,”? AUTHOR OF a * MARRIAGE OF 
ConvENIENCcE,” * Aaron’s Rop,”’ &c. 


* How glad I am to see you, Fanny. J was 
just wishing for you,’ exclaimed Mary Craw- 
ford, as her friend Mrs. Hastings entered. 

“Ah! what’s on the tapis now?’ replied 
Mrs. Hastings. 

**Sue and I are getting up a German class, 
and we want you to join us.” 

“Thank you—but my education’s finished,” 
replied Mrs. Hastings, with a slight shade of 
contempt in her manner. ‘I don’t think I 
shall undertake German at this time of day.” 

**Why not?” said Mary. ‘You used to be 


exclaimed a second, with an hurrah. Then as ; fond of the study of languages.” 


if to compensate for our want of beaux, he clung 
to the sleigh, at the same time ejaculating the 
favorite expression of all New York boys. 


$ 


“Oh, that was before I was married. It’s 
well enough for you and Sue—but when you 
have a husband and children, Mary, you’! find 


Young ladies,” said a demure looking per- ; you have plenty to do beside studying German,” 


sonage, a teacher in our academy, who had 
seemed excessively annoyed at a sudden out- 
break of mirth among her youthful companions, 
“young ladies—pray do be quiet. Do you not 
see it is your own fault that you attract so much 
attention ?”? Scarcely were the words uttered, 
when bounce! came a huge snow-ball against 
the shoulder of our monitress, and loud and 
irrepressible laughter re-echoed among the de- 
generate young ladies. The poor victim of 
snow-balling turned quickly away to conceal 
the expression of her countenance, which be- 
trayed too plainly that had she but possessed 
power to follow the dictates of her will, she 
would fain have delivered us unto the tormen- 
tors. 

For more than a week we had sleigh-rides 
in abundance—and at length when the snow 
began to melt, and the streets were impassible 
to almost all kinds of vehicles, we were still ob- 
liged to ensconce ourselves in a sleigh, and enjoy 
what was rather vulgarly, but very pointedly 
denominated a * mud-ride.” 


LOVE. 
BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


THE stoic sneers at human love— 
Poor fool! what does he know? 
It is the sun that lights the world, 
The hand that soothes our woe. 


The sad look up and smile again 
Beneath love’s cheering eyes, 
Love is the angel sent from heav’n 

To lead men to the skies. 


2 
3 





continued Mrs. Hastings, with some little as- 
sumption of matronly superiority in her tone. 

**If my husband is in his counting-room from 
eight in the morning till six in the evening, and 
the baby’s asleep in his crib three-fourths of his 
time as your’s is, I think 1’ll contrive to find 
time to do all I want,”? replied Mary. 

“T’m afraid I can’t join you,’ said Mrs. 
Hastings. “1’ve no time. By the way, have 
you heard of this news about Ellen Stewart ?” 

** No—what ?”? ® 

‘Why you know she was to be married in 
September. And now all of a sudden it is 
postponed, and Livingston is going to Europe.” 

Ts it broken off ?”? inquired Mary. 

‘Not that J can find out,” replied Mrs. 
Hastings, with much interest in her manner. 
“The family speak of it as being only post- 
poned. Livingston, they say, is going abroad 
on business. But that is absurd, for we all 
know he has no business to take him abroad.”’ 

* And if he has, why should he not be mar- 
ried and take Ellen with him ?”’ 

«That ’s just what I said to Hetty,” replied 
Mrs. Hastings quickly, ‘for it struck me as 
strange, and I wanted’ to find out the meaning 
of it. She seemed embarrassed for a minute, 
and then said—‘oh, mamma could not hear of 
Ellen’s leaving her? Such nonsense you know! 
Mrs. Stewart with her four grown up daughters 
at home, objecting to Ellen’s going to Europe 
with her husband. It’s the strangest thing that 
ever was! Ellen seemed so happy in the idea 
of being married and going to housekeeping this 
winter.”? 

* What can it be?” said Mary. 
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“My belief,’? continued Mrs. Hastings, ‘is 
that Livingston himself has postponed it. You 
see if it don’t break off the next thing. Ill find 
out all about it, however, from Jonn Stewart. 
John can’t keep anything to himself. And if 
I don’t find it from John I’ll get it from Anna 
Livingston.” 

“But how?” inquired Mary. ‘You can’t 
well ask her.” 

**No—not exactly; but I°ll speak of it, and 
rather in a tone of blaming Ellen, as if I thought 
she was trifling with her brother, and that’ll 
vex her, and then it will all come out—that is, 
if Livingston is the one trying to get rid of the 
engagement.” 

*°J don’t know that,” replied Mary. ‘She 
could hardly tell you even if it be so.” 

‘IT can judge from her manner, and what 
little she says. I know enough of them to put 
things together and draw my own conclusions, 
and I am not often wrong,” she continued, 
smiling with evident pride in her own clever- 
ness, and rising to go. 

The next morning Mrs. Hastings called in 
again, quite eager and animated, with “ well, 
Mary, I was right. Livingston has broken his 
engagement with Ellen Stewart. I met John 
Stewart last evening at Fenwicks, and he told 
me all about it.” And then Mrs. Hastings gave 
a most piquant and animated relation of the 
conversation with Mr. Stewart of the evening 
before. A third friend and mutual acquain- 
tance ef the Stewarts soon after coming in, 
Mrs. Hastings, with great spirit and zest, re- 
lated the whole story to her. After the affair 
had been thoroughly and satisfactorily discussed, 
one of the ladies said— 

‘Is the report of the Franklins separating 
true, Mrs. Hastings?” 

“Yes. It is all settled.” 

** What is the cause ?”? enquired Mary. 


een 


very much. And so from one thing to another 
she went on, and being, as the said, “‘ very in- 
timate”? with the parties all round, she gave as 
complete an insight into their affairs as could 
possibly be desired. 

In the evening, Miss Crawford wishing to 
amuse her brother, after the fatigue§ of the 
day, repeated to him after the fashion of most 
sisters or wives, the gossip of the morning. 

He listened and laughed, and seemed quite 
interested in the Franklin story, when he sud- 
denly asked— 

** But how did you learn all this ?”? 

**From Fanny Hastings. Fanny is certainly 
the most agreeable woman I know. She always 
has a world of news and gossip.”’ 

So it seems,’? replied Mr. Crawford dryly. 
“And pray how came Mrs. Hastings aware of 
all the interesting little particulars you have just 
repeated to me ?”? 

‘ Oh, she is very intimate with the Franklins, 
said Mary, anxious to establish the authenticity 
of her story. 

* She is, is she ?”’ said young Crawford quietly. 

*¢ She has known Mrs. Franklin from a child,’? 
? pursued Mary, ‘and has often staid there since 

her marriage.”’ 
“A valuable friend truly, is this same friend 
of yours, Mary,” said her brother warmly, “and 
3 $0 she takes advantage of her intimacies with 
; people to detail all their private affairs to the 
rest of the world.” 

Mary was not at all pleased with this attack 
on her friend, besides feeling it a little personal, 
as she had herself entered in full spirit on the 
tide of her gossip, without a thought as to either 
its propriety or prudence, and answered quickly. 

“Tt would be nonsense now, Charles, to keep 
the secret that everybody knows. The Frank- 
} lins have come to a separation, consequently 
: their affairs are before the public. It would be 
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Oh! the fault is on both sides,”? said Mrs. } rather absurd for Mrs. Hastings to effect a mys- 
Hastings readily. “It was a ‘marriage de ; tery about them.” 


convenance’ on her part, and has proved .a } 
disappointment. He is a weak man and bad 
tempered beside. When you add poverty to 
that,’? she added laughing, ‘I think you have 
the ‘component parts,’ as your friend Miss 
Grant would say, Mary, of as much misery as 
you choose to make. And Letitia was not 
judicious in her management of him either. 
She always did despise him, and she could not 
help showing it too openly sometimes. And 
then he would fire up—and I remember a 
strange, amusing scene that happened one day 
when I dined there,”? and then Mrs. Hastings 
gave a spirited sketch of a family dinner and 
some domestic jars, that amused her friends 





‘* Certainly—but at the same time a friend 


; would abstain from the details that only extreme 


intimacy could ever have brought within the 
reach of her knowledge.” 

Mary did not choose to answer this remark, 
and only said— 

“Fanny is very pleasant.. She is so graphic 
and spirited in her narrations—and then she 
keeps up so with everybody and everything.” 

Yes, and she not only keeps up with every 
thing and everybody, but tells everything to 
everybody.”? 

« Well I admit Mrs. Hastings is not prudent,”’ 
replied Mary. ‘ But your prudent people never 
are amusing—now Fanny is amusing.” 
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*‘Yes—there is no doubt of it. But still I 
don’t like her, nor your intimacy with her. In 
the first place she is intimate with too many 
people, and people too of such opposite tastes 
and characters,’? continued Mr. Crawford. 

“That is the very thing that makes her so 
pleasant,” said Mary laughing—‘‘she sees and 
hears so mach more than others, that she has 
ten times 4s much to say as most people—she 
has such droll powers of mimicry too. I wish 
you had seen her giving the Stewarts’ propriety 
tones and dignified manner when they told her 
Ellen’s marriage was postponed, and the de- 
cided way in which they turned off to other 
topics, as if all was said on the subject that 
could be said. But their grand airs would not 
go down with Fanny. She saw at once that 
something was wrong.”? 

** Then they did not tell her ?” 

“They tell her!?? exclaimed Mary, quite 
amused at the idea—‘‘not they! You never 
knew more reserved people in your life about 
their own affairs than the Stewarts. No—no— 
Fanny got nothing from them beyond a suspi- 
cion that something was out of joint—but that 
was enough for her.” 

* How so?” enquired Charles quietly—* did 
she make the rest ?”” 

“No,” replied Mary, with some spirit—*‘ she 
did not make it. She got pretty nearly the whole 
from John Stewart.” 

“From John? Well, he is a poor creature; 
but I should think that even he might have kept 
this to himself,”? 

**T faney he thought Fanny knew more about 
it than she did—she knows how to draw out John 
—she can get anything from him she chooses— 
and then with what she had already heard from 
Anna Livingston, and all he let drop, she put 
things together and made it all out. She is the 
quickest creature I ever knew,” continued Mary, 
in evident admiration of her friend’s sagacity. 

“Well, I don’t know what you women call 
it,”? replied young Crawford, “ but such med- 
dling and prying into other people’s concerns 
would disgrace a man—I don’t want to under- 
rate your sex, Mary, but you ladies do seem to 
me to have wonderfully little sense of honor. I 
do think if some of you were called upon to fight 
a duel now and then, it would do the whole of 
you good!” 

‘* Why what’s the matter now ?”” said Mary, 
*€ there ’s no breach of trust here certainly. They 
did not confide anything to Fanny. And she 
surely is not called upon to keep secrets that 
never were entrusted to her.” 

**A secret is a secret, Mary, and belongs to 
the person to whom it relates as much as their 
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purse does—and I presume you’ll admit that a 
purse found in the street should as properly be 
returned to the owner as if it had been confided 
to the finder. But this case is even worse—for 
Mrs. Hastings, from your own account, set her- 
self regularly to see& for that information she 
had no business to know. And when by dint of 
eutiosity and impertinence, and putting, as you 
call it, ‘two and two together,’ she ferrets out 
the whole matter, she does not rest until she 
tells you and half her acquaintance all about it. 
It’s outrageous,”? continued Mr. Crawford, now 
thoroughly warmed up— Mary I would have 
nothing to do with her. She’s a dangerous 
woman.” 

‘* Oh, nonsense, Charles—how can she injure 
me ??? . 

‘Would you like some bright day to find 
yourself the subject of half the morning gossip 
in town ?”? asked her brother. 

*‘There’s no danger of that,’ replied the 
young lady. 

‘And are you perfectly willing to have all 
our domestic concerns shown up to the public ?”? 
continued her brother. 

“There’s nothing to tell,”? persisted Miss 
Crawford. 

‘‘ Every family has its peculiarities, I pre- 
sume,” returned the young man. 

** Now, Charles, what peculiarities have we ?”? 
answered Miss Crawford incredulously—* I am 
sure anybody is at liberty to tell all they know 
about us,” she continued, in a tone of the most 
perfect and satisfied security of everything being 
beyond criticism as regarded themselves. 

“ As you please,” replied her brother—* yon’ll 
probably find your mistake some time or other, 
but its your own affair.”’ 

‘Now, Charles, you shall not say anything 
more against her—l am sure you used to like 
her very much as Fanny Allen, and say she was 
very clever.”? 

*‘ And so she was,”? he replied— but Mrs. 
Hastings is not the clever woman that Fanny 
Allen was—she has fallen short not only of 
what she might be, but what she was. Then 
she ‘kept up,’ as you call it, not only with 
people, but books. I used to Jook upon her not 
only as one of the most intelligent, but one of 
the most cultivated girls I knew.” 

* That’s true,” said Mary. ‘It never struck 
me before, but Fanny does not read as much as she 
did formerly. I remember she was considered 
almost a blue—and always had the cleverest men 
about her when she went into society.” 

And this in fact had been the case. As long 
as Fanny Allen was a belle and had literary 
beaux, she was a reader. She was quick and 
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spirited, and talked well, and read as long as 
she had an exciting motive to do so. Indeed 
she thought she was fond of it. But that she 
did not read as a purely intellectual pleasure is 
very certain, for as a married woman, whose 
society was chiefly composed of females, the 
habit soon fell off. She had been used, and 
liked, to’ produce a sensation—now gossip does 
that among women. Fanny was getting un- 
consciously more and more in the habit of pro- 
ducing immediate effect by lively chit chat and 
domestic gossip. Women love to get behind 
the scenes. They have an intuitive knowledge 
of character, and delight in motives and springs 
and feelings. And when there is no very nice 
sense of honor, and a quick turn for ridicule, 
and lively powers of narration, the success is 
certain. So Mrs. Hastings became popular as 
she ceased to be really clever. Her mind was 
now running altogether to gossip. ‘* News” 
was her delight, nor was she particularly scru- 
pulous about its being correct. She was very 
fond of society, and out forever, so had truly 
very little time to cultivate higher tastes, or 
more elegant pursuits. Indeed her domestic 


cares were not over strictly attended to, judging 
from the basket she had always full of things 


‘to be”? mended—and Mr. Hastings’ complaints 
as to the state of his stockings and shirts were 
quite pathetic. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Hastings told his 
wife in confidence at the breakfast-table that 
Mr. Newbold, an old acquaintance, would pro- 
bably fail soon. No sooner was her husband 
gone out than Fanny, eager to know the whole 
truth, put on her bonnet and hurried to Mrs. 
Newbold. Mrs. Newbold was in low spirits, 
which heightened her visitor’s suspicions. To 
discover the secret Fanny asked Mrs. Newbold 
if she was: going to Newport in the summer. 
‘She was not.”? ‘Then, perhaps, to Sara- 
toga.” ‘*No!?? In the end Mrs. Newbold, 
finding it impossible to invent excuses for these 
sudden retrenchments, burst into tears and re- 
vealed the truth. Mr. Newbold was terribly 
embarrassed: he had been so for eighteen 
months: a speedy insolvency was inevitable. 
Fanny was touched: she soothed the agitated 
woman with expressions of smypathy; but the 
moment she left the house, hurried to the 
Crawfords to detail her news. 

‘¢ They’ve known their embarrassments for 
nearly two years,”? said Fanny. ‘They had no 
business to be so extravagant.”’ 

“But have they been so?” asked Mary. 

*¢ Yes—she was forever at the opera,” replied 
Mrs. Hastings, ‘‘and dressed beautifully. She 
had two of those Canton crape shawls this spring 
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just because they happened to be the fashion, for 
she had a camel’s hair, beside a French cashmere 
before.”? 

In a few days the news was town talk, that 
is with a particular circle. Mary was quite ani- 
mated on the subject, telling Charles all she had 
heard, not even omitting the two Canton crape 
shawls. 

‘‘Heavens! Mary,” said he laughing, “ how 
can you remember all the poor woman’s dresses 
so? What memories you women have.” 

‘Oh, I never noticed her dress particularly,” 
replied Mary—and I know her so slightly too 
I should not have remembered. But Fanny’s 
quite intimate. with her, and she told me all 
about it.”? 

‘‘ What a woman that is!’? said he, almost 
bitterly. ‘* She seems to form intimacies chiefly 
that she may turn all her friend’s inside out for 
the amusement of her acquaintance.” 

As time wore on, in the ups and downs of 
life, some changes took place in the Crawford 
family, and Mary now began to dread her friend 
Fanny. 

*¢ What shall I tell Fanny?” she exclaimed, 
in the bitterness of some family perplexity, one 
day. 

‘Tell her its none of her business,” said 
Charles, almost fiercely, *‘if she asks ques- 
tions.”? ; 

“Oh, hush, Charles—I can’t do that, you 
know I can’t.” 

“If you must say anything, tell her the truth 
then,” he replied stoutly. : 

«What !—and have it all over town before 
dinner time? Oh, Charles!’? 

“Then don’t see her when she comes.” 

«She will get in,”? replied Mary despondingly. 
“ There’s no keeping her out when she thinks 
matters are going wrong.” 

** Well, Mary,”? he replied impatiently, ‘I 
don’t know how to advise a woman in these 
matters. But I only wish she was a man, and 
T’d soon settle it—that’s all,’? and so saying, he 
took his hat and left the house. 

‘¢ What shall I do?” said Mary to her mother, 
with tears in her eyes—“I don’t know which is 
worse, to see her or not to see her. Ah!’ she 
exclaimed, *‘ to be in suffering and mortification 
is bad enough, but to be made the gossip of half 
one’s acquaintance is too much. And I know 
Fanny Hastings so well! I know she’II tell the 
L——’s, and the B——’s, and the Q——’s just 
how we look, and all we say.”’ 

**Tt looks like rain,’ said her mother con- 
solingly—“ she ’ll not come out on such a day, 
surely.”? 

‘Its just the weather she loves, and if it were 
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not, there’s no weather that would keep her 
away,”’ said Mary bitterly. ‘Ah! there’s her 
ring,” she added, with the expression of one 
under a sudden attack of tooth-ache. 

It proved a false alarm, however, this time, 
and Mary had leisure to breathe again. But the 
door bell kept her in such a constant state of 
inquietude and agitation, that she was rather 
relieved at last when Mrs. Hastings did come, 
for come she did, armed with India rubbers and 
umbrella, “all wind and weather scorning.”’ 

That evening Mary was particularly irritable 
and dispirited. 

‘*What is the matter, Mary?” said Charles 
at last. She sighed heavily as she answered— 

“Nothing in particular, Charles.”? 

‘Have you seen Mrs. Hastings to-day ?” he 
enquired. 

“Yes,”? she answered, in a low, sad voice— 
“yes—by this time, Charles, the L *s, and 
B——’s, and the Q——’s know as much, and 
more of our affairs than we do ourselves. We 
are furnishing the conversation of all their tea- 
tables this evening.” 

“Heaven preserve me from my friends,” 
ejaculated the young man. 

“I wish I had taken your advice, Charles. 
You were right—a gossip 7s a dangerous friend. 
Sooner or later we areall vulnerable somewhere.” 

“Certainly,” replied her brother—‘‘ and we 
have no right to suppose a person will be true 
to us who is not so to others. In fact Mrs. 
Hastings is not true to herself. She was once 
a fine, intelligent girl—and what is she now—a 
gossip. By heavens,” he exclaimed earnestly, 
‘1d rather my wife were deaf and dumb, than 
that she should be that regular pest of society— 
4 Gossir.” 
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THE BLOOMING FLAX. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. | 


Ur! come to the meadow and gay-flowered lea, 
The dearly loved plant of the maidens to see! 

It grows up and blossoms so tenderly fair, 

Like a maiden it stands in the young summer air. 


Loud rustlings are heard from gold ears o’er the land, 
But quietly wrapt in her own shining band, 

The little flax wears her bright crownlet of blue 
Encircled with jewels, all sparkling in dew. 

Once hid in the bosom of cold earth she lay; 

Right cheerly she rose in the warm air of day: 

Now shimmering she sways in the sunshiny light 
And pours out an anthem at morning and night. 


We cherish her well, for when seemingly dead, 

They weave in our garments her silvery thread. 

Songs wonted, arise when it, silk-like, they feel 

Drawn light o’er the hand from the low humming wheel. 
Vou. XI.—10 
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THE LADY MARY. 
BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER III. 


Dayiicut—the sweet, rosy daylight of a sum- 
mer’s morning broke over that rude, old keep. 
First it came softly, like the smile of an infant 
just aroused from its innocent slumber, delicately 
touching the ivy clad walls, penetrating the loop 


» hole windows, and falling, with a faint glow, 


upon the rugged battlements. Then the light 
grew broader, and seemed filled with diamond 
particles. The foliage, bathed in dew and tremu- 
lous beneath its fragrant burthen, seemed shining 
under a weight of silver rain. The land grew 
ruddy: and then over the whole landscape—the 
castle, the forest and the distant hills, broke that 
storm of golden light with which the summer 
heralds in the sunrise. 

That beautiful light stole in and looked upon 
the various inmates of the castle. It penetrated 
the thick draperies and the screen of tinted glass 
which sheltered from its too rude glare the un- 
conscious beauty of sweet Mary Talbot, it fell 
softly on her raven tresses, on the soft, warm 
cheek that lay couched, as it were, in the rosy 
palm of a hand itself half buried in the snow of 
a satin pillar, and it fell away from the swelling 
curve of her neck as if it had struck a tomb of 
Parian marble. .If a look of sorrow had impres- 
sed those lovely features, a bedside prayer, a 
night of calm slumber had wholly dispersed it 
as the dew is exhaled from an overladen violet 
by the morning sunbeams. She lay among the 
azure and snowy waves of that luxurious couch 
a model of fresh youth and beauty. 

And the light which fell so rosily on her stole 
heavily and dim through the tarnished hangings 
and dusty windows of the room below. It crept 
along the oaken floor, over that massive chair 
with its mutilated ornaments, and up to the 


} ponderous bed where Lady Mabel was lying 


with her child. How pale were those two faces, 
how singular was the likeness between them, 
now that the same deep and harrowing thoughts 
impressed them alike; they were both motion- 
less, and the light, which received no rich tints 
from the dusky hangings, shed an unnatural and 
marble like hue upon them. They were awake, 
and had been all night long, and yet the eyes of 
these two women as they looked into each other 
glittered brightly as if the fires that lighted them 
found no diminution from lack of sleep. Their 
arms were interlinked, but with a certain con- 
straint, as if the passionate feelings that had at 
first locked them in this loving clasp were getting 
chill, and the affections of each were ready to 
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self-centre themselves again. It seemed as if 
the true outpourings of sympathy had been so 
unusual to the mother and child, that after the 
first gush of joy its language became awkward 
tothem. A great change had fallen upon them 
both. With her tale of frailty, of wrong and 
pride, Lady Mabel had swept away all the awe 
and sublime respect with which the young girl 
had ever regarded her. Eleanor no longer trem- 
bled and thrilled beneath the glance of that dark 
eye. The veil of mystery which had so long 
shadowed the Lady Mabel was rent away, and 
the mother stood before her child no longer 
mailed ‘in her indomitable pride of silence, but 
a mere woman, a weak—no, not weak—but a 
wronged and disgraced woman, from whose 
mystery of life all the romance was gone for- 
ever in that daughter’s eyes. In her thoughts 
that night, with her head pillowed on the ma- 
ternal breast, whose unequal pulsations might 
have thrilled a statue into life, Eleanor pondered 
over all that she had heard, not calmly but with 
feverish exultation. Out of the great secret of 
her own birth she would yet weave chains— 
golden chains—by which Henry Percy should be 
hers. Even with the voice of her newly found 
mother in her ear—that voice so humbled into 
tenderness, so meek in its affectionate intona- 
tions, Eleanor was thinking more of the hopes 
and the glowing vista opened to them, than of 
the parent whose heart pillowed her. 

* And now, Eleanor, child—dear child, now 
you will love me—I am no longer alone in the 
world—I am your mother, Eleanor—your mother 
—do you love the word—say, say, do you love 
me?”? Alas, alas, there was no soil in that young 
heart from which a growth of affection might 
spring capable of satisfying the great want just 
unchained in the mother’s soul. From the very 
cradle that heart had been trampled into marble 
by-evil passions, that battled the harder there 
because they were under the curb of subtle 
talent, and a will which made even fierce pas- 
sions a tool to work out its own objects. She 
- answered the impassioned caress of Lady Mabel 
with words that she would gladly have rendered 
equally ardent, but the sweet power of nature 
was wanting, and the poor mother sighed. 

Eleanor did not heed it, her heart was full of 
self. ‘Now tell me, mother, how can this our 
secret be brought to bear upon Lord Percy? Oh, 
it will be a glorious triumph when he knows that 
in yielding up the daughter of an earl he secures 
the daughter of-——”’ 

‘* Hush!?? said Lady Mabel, folding Eleanor’s 
head to her bosom, and smothering the word that 
trembled on her lips—* not even here must the 
name be spoken !?? . 
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** And shall it never be revealed? Must I 
always remain the orphan outcast, the bounty 
servant of Mary Talbot’s father?” said Eleanor, 
withdrawing from her mother’s clasp. ‘ Why 
tell me who I am if the knowledge is to be of 
no avail in my after life ?” 

“And is it nothing that you have found a 
mother ?”? cried Lady Mabel, in a faint voice. 

* Yes, it is much,”’ replied the girl with forced 
warmth, “but the rest will follow—tell me, dear 
mother, shall not the rest follow ?”? and the young 
girl pressed the white lips of Lady Mabel with 
her own. 

“That to which you aspire can only be 
purchased by the confession of your mother’s 
shame,”? murmured the wretched woman. 

* And I—the innocent child—must suffer for 
a parent’s fault,’? said Eleanor bitterly. 

**Oh, my child—my child! these words, they 
sting me—they are cruel,”? said Lady Mabel, 
cowering in the bed. 

Eleanor saw how the strong woman’s soul 
was shaken, she had no remorse, no pity. She 
saw that the proud being yearned and panted 
for her love—that in order to win it she would 
sacrifice her last possession, the good name 
hitherto held cheatingly from the world, as the 
price of this love this new found mother must 
be her slave, the tool of her great ambition— 
but she refrained from pressing her power then. 
Her influence was too recently acquired; Elea- 
nor was prudent and dared not to test it further. 

* Indeed—indeed I did not think to pain you 
thus, dear mother,”’ she said, with a look of deep 
contrition; **but alas! this was my only hope, 
that gone and Percy is lost to me forever.” 

Eleanor’s voice was sad: she seemed deeply 
moved, but submissive Lady Mabel gazed upon 
her. Her face was agithted: a fierce struggle 
was going on at her heart. 

‘Let this subject rest, my child,” she said 
faintly, ** when the time comes your mother is 
ready for the sacrifice !”’ 

Eleanor kissed her mother and wept; but no 
tears came to the dark eyes of Lady Mabel. 
There was silence for a moment, and then the 
maiden rose suddenly on her elbow and listened. 

“The people are astir,”’ she said; ‘I must 
not be found here. Hark! heard you not foot- 
steps on the staircase? Lady Mary must be 
going forth; Lord Percy is an early riser; she 
may meet him in his walks.”” As she spoke, 
Eleanor started from the bed and ran to one of 
the loop hole windows. 

“See, mother—see! 


It is Lady Mary, she 
is going toward the moat by the old barbicon. 
How sadly she walks—ha, she has seen Percy 
going round the ruined barbicon, and now she 
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turns back. There will be no gathering of 
violets in the old moat to-day; in ten minutes 
she will be weeping in her chamber. I will go 
down and speak with him there. This hour 
will I know my fate.”’ 

Tt is well,”? said Lady Mabel, also rising 
and girding on her robe of tarnished velvet. 
*¢Go, and in an hour’s time come back—till 
then I have much need for thought.” 

Hurriedly, but yet with jealous regard to her 
personal appearance, Eleanor put on the gar- 
ments which lay heaped in the great easy chair, 
and the Lady Mabel stood all the time regarding 
her with a troubled and anxious eye. When 
the young girl went out, seemingly forgetful of 
her mother’s presence, the wounded parent sank 
to her chair with a faint groan. After a little 
time spent in thoughts that seemed cruelly pain- 
ful, the strange woman drew a table toward her, 
and opening the heavy, silver clasps of a book 
that lay upon it, began to pore over some caba- 
listic figures imprinted on its pages. She seemed 
to dwell upon and calculate these strange cha- 
racters with deep thought, adding here and there 
a new mark with an eagle plume pen which she 
now and then dipped thoughtfully into the mouth 
of a bronze dragon, whose throat seemed gorged 
with blood ; for the fluid was crimson which dyed 
the eagle plume, and all around his jaws the 
dragon was dabbled with red.” As the woman 
proceeded in her strange work her high forehead 
gathered into a frown; her lips closed harshly ; 
and her eye grew brighter. Upon the claw of 
her oaken table she had placed one naked foot, 
that gleamed beneath her dusky garments like a 
fragment of marble deeply chiseled. In the in- 
tensity of her thought she pressed this foot upon 
the black wood till the veins started up over its 
surface like a network of delicate cord, and the } 
joints expanded themselves like the claws of 3 
some animal eager to seize its prey. Soul and 
body her energies were all aroused in the pursuit 3 
of that which she believed to be an insight into { 
her daughter’s future. An astrologer had given } 
her that book, and had tanght her the uses and | 
combination of these cabalistic figures. 

, 








At length the strange woman dropped her pen { 
into the dragon’s jaw, and left it there weltering 
in the red fluid. Her hands slowly clasped them- 
selves upon the open pages of the book, and she 
drew a deep breath while a shadowy smile flitted 
over her face. She muttered something between 
her lips, and arising, began to pace the floor. 
After a time, she paused before one of the win- 
dows and looked forth; her position commanded 
a view of the ruined barbicon. Upon a point of 
stone jutting through the vines and rich grasses 
that had long clothed the ruin, she saw her 
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daughter bending forward amd covering her 
face with both hands. The attitude was one 
of painfal humiliation. By Eleanor’s side stood 
a young man, who seemed to be addressing her, 
for he now and then rested his hand on a frag- 
ment of the rock, and bent his head toward the 
cowering girl with a compassionate and earnest 
gesture, as if he were reasoning tenderly with 
her. All at once Lady Mabel saw her daughter 
start up, dash aside the young man’s hand with 
a passionate wave of her own, and dart around 
an angle of the ruin; a moment after she caught 
a gleam of her crimson mantle passing across the 
moat into the forest. Then turning to the har- 
bicon again, she saw Lord Percy move with a 
slow and thoughtful step toward the castle, and 
then she turned to her cabalistic book again. 

**Strange,”? she muttered, pondering over its 
pages—“ strange it is that the threads of a life 
so dull and stagnant as hers and mine has been, 
should so spread from the present and tangle 
themselves with him and his. There will be 
blood and deep hate, but they will bring triumph, 
revenge, power. Revenge that shall fall like a 
thunder bolt on the two men who have wronged 
me.”? 

She paused and bent her eyes more eagerly on 
the book. ‘Oh, that I could but sweep away 
the mist which covers all but the great points 
of this life map; that I could see, not only'the 
results, but all the subtle machinery by which 
these results are to be worked out,’? she mut- 
tered, and closing the book she locked the clasp 
with a small key suspended to her girdle. 

Scarcely had she closed the ponderous volume 
when the door opened, and Eleanor entered the 
chamber. Her step was light, her cheeks were 
burning, a brilliant smile too hung upon her lips, 
and they were blood red; but there was some- 
thing in her eyes, a deep, coal like glow break- 
ing through the sparkle, that gave one the idea 
of a snake just before it springs, when its colors 
seem to glow out brighter to the swell of its 
heated venom. 

The mother turned in her walk and approached 
Eleanor. 

‘* Well,”? she said, “you have.seen him, and 
this brightness of the cheek belies the result.’ 

**T have seen him, and—and,”’ here the poor 
girl’s lip curled as in scorn of her own misery, 
‘and he loves me not—never has loved me. 
But he has pitied me, mother, I was an orphan 
and dependant: so he pitied me, that is some- 
thing. Would it not have been a great conso- 
lation had Sir Thomas Boleyn pitied you?”’ 

The Lady Mabel winced at this rough mention 
of a name that had been fixed in her heart for 
twenty years like a thorn to rankle whenever it 
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was touched. Eleanor saw it, and smiled with 
cruel meaning. , 

‘Is it not a sweet thing to be pitied, mother ?”” 

Lady Mabel smiled wanly; she was a bold 
woman, and possessed of a most powerful will, 
but long solitude had somewhat shaken her 
nerves, and she shrank from the rude freedom 
with which her child spoke of secrets that had 
been wrung from her at almost the cost of life. 

s* You have not told me what passed between 
you and Lord Percy,” she said. 

“TI cannot tell you—I do not know—what I 
said has escaped me—how he answered I can 
hardly remember, but the truth is here,”? and 
she held a hand against her side, which seemed 
forced away by the heavy pulsations that beat 
against it. ‘He loves me not, and he loves 
another.”” 

*¢ The Lady Mary !” questioned Mabel. 

6‘ Yes,” was the bitter reply—*‘he speaks of 
his faith—of his duty to my cousin. He even 
reminded me of the great debt of gratitude due 
to such benefactors. Oh, he preached eloquently 
of his duty and of mine; but he loves not Mary 
Talbot nevertheless. Yet he does love.” 

Spoke you aught of Norfolk—or of Anne 
Boleyn ?” 

** Yes! and then he faltered—the blood left 
his cheek ; he was obliged to lean upon the rock 
for support. He loves this Anne Boleyn.” 

** And yet will he marry the Lady Mary ?’ 
questioned Lady Mabel. ‘The Percy’s are an 
honorable race: he will deal rightly in this !”’ 

“Not if Anne Boleyn returns his love; not 
if she has staked her Jast hope in it as I have 
done,”’ cried Eleanor; “ not if there is power in 
human will: I will die before he weds either.”’ 
She paused, sunk the little hand that had been 
raised and clenched with her last words, and 
began to pace the floor. Then she drew close 
to her mother, and seizing one pale hand kissed 
it fiercely. ‘‘ You have promised it, mother— 
you have promised it—I must live with this 
Anne Boleyn. Percy leaves the castle to-day. 
When he visits Norfolk again I must be there 
nestled close, close in the heart of his lady love. 
He shall never marry that girl, never, never, I 
have sworn it on my knees beneath the Druid 
oaks. The angels above and the fiends below 
witnessed the oath. He shall never wed her— 
never wed any one, save with a broken heart 
and a grave dug close to his bridal bed.” 

** Strange,’? muttered Lady Mabel, glancing 
toward the huge volume that she had been 
studying. ‘Such was his future written there, 
a bridal and a grave, and she, she who had been 
denied all share in the bridal dug the grave, thus 
it was figured forth.”’ 





‘Say, mother,”? cried Eleanor, with fierce 
impatience, ‘when am I to set forth? You 
in your most ardent youth never panted for the 
shelter of Sir Thomas Boleyn’s roof as I do!”? 

A thrill of pain ran through the unhappy 
mother’s bosom; she sat down and covered her 
brow with one hand. It was a great sacrifice 
which her daughter was requiring of her, and 
yet the young girl seemed unaware of its mag- 
nitude. All her life Lady Mabel had suffered in 
silence that the might keep her pride unbowed 
before that man, and now she was called upon to 
render it up and solicit his presence, or at least 
a shelter beneath his roof for her child, unac- 
knowledged as such save in the solitude of that 
old keep. 

‘Leave me awhile,” she said, removing the 
hand from her brow; ‘and send a messenger to 
me in half an hour. I will write to Sir Thomas 
Boleyn !”? 

Eleanor went out, and the unhappy Lady 
Mabel was alone. She spread the parchment 
before her, she took the pen from its standish, 
dashed a portion of the red fluid away from 
its point, and then held it irresolute, her hand 
trembling as if it had been a poinard with the 
point at her heart. At length she began to 
write, but paused at every other word, and 
then would sink into thought. The past was 
crowding with all its sweet and troubled memo- 
ries to her heart; her brain ached with excess of 
thought, and yet her hand seemed bereft of its 
power, she could not write! 

Then she tore the parchment in fragments, 
and began again with the same painful effort— 
the same success. Another trial, another, and 
the floor around her seat was scattered with 
scraps of parchment. She heard Eleanor’s step 
upon the stairs with a heavier tread, and she 
knew that her messenger was waiting. Ashamed 
of her irresolution, she snatched the pen and 
wrote, “ The Lady Mabel would see Sir Thomas 
Boleyn at his earliest speed.”? This was all. 

When the messenger entered, Lady Mabel 
was folding the parchment and weaving a skein 
of floss around it. How her poor, thin hands 
trembled as she tied the knot. Eleanor saw it, 
but like a young hound she had started in the 
hunt of life, and cared not for the agony her 
race might bring to others, even to her own 
mother. There was something of scorn in the 
young girl’s feelings—scorn of her mother’s 
frailty, but it was the reprehension of a selfish, 
stern nature, not the compassionate reproach, 
half tender, half forgiving, with which the pure 
and good regard sin in those they love. 

* This is kind—this is the proof of a mother’s 
love,” said Eleanor, kissing Lady Mabel’s cold 
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cheek. ‘ When will the messenger return? will 
Sir Thomas heed that which you have written ?”” 

“Doubt it not!’? said the mother, sadly— 
“doubt it not; but oh, my child, you are in 
haste to leave me.” 

‘Then you are sure he will obey your behest, ; 
quite sure, mother,” cried the girl, heedless of 
the pathetic reproach which her eager selfish- 
ness had wrung from the Lady Mabel. 

*‘ Yes, I am sure,”’ said the Lady Mabel, and 
her voice sunk low. 

* And how many days will it take before I ; 
know—before I can set forth ?” cried the girl, 
still heedless and eager. 

“In ten days, probably, your wishes will all 
be accomplished.”’ 

And then,”? cried Eleanor, clenching her 
hand—‘“‘ and then for the consummation of my 
love or my revenge. Oh, this girl shall suffer; 
she shall suffer whether I-be given up to love 
or to hate—I have writhed for my mother’s sin, 
she shall atone in blood, it may be for that of 
her father. Mother, this act shall avenge us 


again, and went forth following the messenger 
that she might speed him on his journey. 

* Ah, how eager she is to weave the crimson 
thread into his life-woof—but it is written—it is 
written—’’ and Lady Mabel fell into a deep train 
of thought. 

Meantime, the messenger who bore Lady 
Mabel’s letter was mounted and away. As he 
turned down a forest path leading from the 
castle he overtook Lord Percy, who had taken 
his leave of the earl, and, sending a servant 
forward with the horses, was walking slowly 
through the forest, with sweet Mary Talbot 
leaning on his arm. Little did Henry Percy 
dream how intimately that man’s errand was 
connected with his after fate. He simply ob- 
served that the messenger was well mounted, 
and pursued his walk, conversing in a quiet 
and somewhat regretful tone to his companion; 
and so it is, small events go by us unnoticed, 
that if we could read them aright would stalk 
by our sides as giants ordered to trample down 
our path to the grave. Lord Percy saw the mes- 
senger, but heeded him less than the pebbles 
beneath his feet. What was that clod of earth 
to him? 

He bent his head and listened to the sweet 
words of Mary Talbot. It was a bird like voice, 
timid and sweet, thrillingly sweet now that the 
gentle manner of her betrothed hushed the ap- 
prehensions that his coldness had excited the 
night before. 

‘And so you thought my absence long, 
sweet lady?” said the gentleman, resuming 
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the conversation that had been interrupted by 
the passing horseman. 

“You have -been absent more than two 
months,”? replied Mary Talbot, and the rose 
on her cheek grew bright, “and—and we have 
so little company.”’ 

**But the young duke, so handsome, so full 
of life, surely he must have made you forgetful 
of my absence !”? 

Lord Percy bent his eyes upon his companion 
as these words were uttered, and there was deep 
anxiety in their expression, not that feverish look 
which springs from jealous love, but a scrutiny 
of the mind alone. Did Percy wish or fear that 
his interest in that young heart had been usurped 
by the Duke of Richmond ? 

Mary lifted her eyes suddenly, and a flash of 
surprise thrilling and joyful lighted them up, 
she—innocent child—mistook the tone of his 
voice, the deep anxiety of his manner. Percy 
was jealous of the young duke—he loved her— 
he loved her—else wherefore was he so earnest 
in his inquiries? This thought vibrated through 
her heart till it thrilled like a flower when the 
wind sways its stalks. Percy had not caught 
the momentary glance, but he saw the color 
blooming deeper and deeper over her cheek, 
and felt the hand upon his arm tremble, his. 
hopes rose, a smile broke over his face, and he 
spoke with animation. ‘ 

‘* Sweet lady—dear lady: if your gentle heart 
has indeed been enthralled by this young noble: 
if the engagement made by our fathers has 
begun to hang heavily on you—speak out, deal 
frankly with me, you have not upon the broad 
earth a friend more true, or who would prove 
more indulgent!” 

Again Lady Mary lifted those large eyes, they 
were full of beautiful, holy love, her sweet lips 
were parted and bright as coral, and a smile 
bathed her face as sunshine streams upon a rose. 
Percy met the look, and beneath its glorious elo- 
quence his heart sunk. The color absolutely fled 
from his cheek, and he bent his eyes to the earth 
with a sigh. 

**You can but question me thus in jest,” said 
Lady Mary, smothering a sigh. ‘Oh! how un- 
like his—how full of exquisite happiness.”’ 

**No—I was not jesting,”’ said the young man 
thoughtfully, and he walked on with his eyes bent 
to the earth. ‘I was not jesting, sweet lady,” 
he continued, after awhile, resuming the subject 
with an effort. In truth, I did think that a 
youth so full of pleasing powers, so gloriously 
beautiful, could not have failed to ensnare almost 
any maiden’s heart !’’ 

Lady Mary cast down her eyes and began to 
tremble at her own boldness, as she said— 
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‘¢Are not maidens’ hearts somewhat like 
birds! If caught young may they not become 
so enamored of their prison that they are never 
exposed to a second thrall. Methinks I have 
heard Eleanor say something like this !?? 

Percy turned his eyes upon her crimson cheek 
—upon the thick lashes drooping toward/them, 
she was so lovely, so sweetly feminine in the 
confusion that followed her artless confession of 
love for himself, that, for the moment, his heart 
was touched. She lifted her eyes, and they met 
his while this new expression burned eloquently 
there. His lips parted smilingly as if to give utter- 
ance to some sweet sentiment in unison with the 
expression of those eyes, but he checked himself 
and moved on, changing countenance each in- 
stant, and evidently ill at ease. 

Mary saw nothing of the change, her heart 
was in a sweet tumult. 
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A blissful cloud floated ! like a load of iron. 
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Lord Perey, heeding only a portion of his com- 
panion’s speech; “and yet,” he reasoned, in- 
fluenced, as most men are, by a disposition to 
excuse errors arising from a passion of which 
they are the object—‘‘ and yet how could she be 
expected to confess her passion to the young 
creature who was herself betrothed to its object.” 

By this time the young couple had approached 
a spot in the forest path where Percy’s servant 
had been ordered to meet him with the horses. 
The man was waiting beneath the boughs of an 
oak, and Percy’s page lay upon the turf between 
two of the gnarled roots. Poor Mary Talbot, 
her heart sunk as she saw the group, and, spite 
of herself, tears started to her eyes. Percy was 
also much agitated. He had requested Mary to 
join his walk, resolved to unburden his heart of 
a secret that was weighing down his manhood 
Up to that hour he had 


before her vision, she could scarcely see the wild ; forced himself to believe her indifferent to the 


flowers that perished beneath her feet, blessing ; bands that linked their future together. 


her with fragrance as they died. 
time that Percy’s eyes had ever met hers with 
that expression. It was the first time she had 
ever felt certain of his love. 

But Percy was occupied with other thoughts. 
The name of Eleanor Howard brought his inter- 
view with that young girl in the morning pain- 
fully to his mind. Her impassioned words: the 
wild eloquence with which she had pleaded for 





his love: the fierce threat with wnich she had } 


left him, all came to his mind with startling sud- 
denness. In his anxiety to search into the inno- 
cent heart of his betrothed, he had, for a time, 
forgotten the cousin. But now he remembered 
she had threatened him, and the Lady Mary also 
—what if for his sake that gentle creature were 
to suffer harm. The doubt excited a degree of 
compassionate tenderness toward the poor girl. 

€ And so Mistress Eleanor has been your per- 
ceptress in the sweet science of love,’’ he said, 
with forced gaiety. 

*‘No—we are much alone, and so talk of 
many things,’’ said Lady Mary smiling, * Elea- 
nor would be a poor teacher, methinks. She 
who has her first lesson in love yet to learn.”’ 

*¢ And has she told you this?” 

* Certainly !? ‘i 

*¢ And of late ?”? 

**No longer since than last night, and very 
often before that. Indeed, how should it be 
otherwise ? with the exception of this visit from 
young Richmond and a chance traveller now and 
then, we have no society save that of the Lady 
Mabel, which is most choicely dealt out—and, 
to say the truth, we do not always regret that it 
is so.” 

**So the girl is both artful and false,*? mused 





He had 


It was the first determined to confide in her wholly—to ask her 


aid to claim a sister’s affection in return for the 
earnest brotherly love that filled his heart for 
her. But her agitation—her sweet confession 
of feelings deeper—oh, how much deeper than 


those of a sister—unsettled all his resolution. 
He could not crush sweet and innocent impulses 
whose faintest mutations were written on that 


face. It seemed like strangling a dove that had 
sought shelter in his bosom. 

‘Not now,” he said, inly, as the horses ap- 
peared in sight. ‘I must take more time—I 
cannot say it to her now—I dare not!”? 

‘¢ We will turn and walk toward the castle !”? 
he said, addressing Mary with great gentleness. 
“IT have thoughtfully led you too far, and we 
have outwalked the old serving man.” 

Tears were swelling at Mary Talbot’s heart, 
so she turned in silence, and they began to re- 
trace their steps. How precious those few mo- 
ments were to her—how heavily her heart beat 
as each footstep brought them nearer to the 
parting moment. The old man came in sight, 
he had stopped to gather some nuts from a 
thicket, and came forward with a branch in 
his hand. Percy paused and clasped the little 
hand that Mary had scarcely strength to remove 
from his arm. His own trembied and his voice 
shook. She lifted her eyes to his—misty with 
love-light gleaming out through the swelling 
tears. 

When,” she would have said, “shall I see you 
again ?—when shall this true heart be blessed 
by a sight of its idol ?”? or something as near 
this as a heart full of tenderness and trembling 
with maiden modesty could utter. Bat the words 
died on her lips: her pleading eyes still dwelt on 
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his, and, without knowing it, her little hand 
wove itself closer around his fingers, as he THE PORTRAIT. 
attempted gently to withdraw them. She could 
just find words to say blushing—“ that the earl BY MISS ABNER WRARTZOR. 
would think it very strange if Percy suffered so I wap gazed on many beautiful faces, and in 
many aupe to pass agdin without coming to } many lands, but none ever met my eyes and 
visit him.’ touched my heart like this. I actually started 
Percy smiled faintly, and with that look of ; with surprise at such perfect loveliness as the 
tender compassion which we bestow on a child } green curtain was withdrawn which concealed 
in its troubles, he lifted her hand to his lips. } the portrait. 
The touch vibrated through her whole frame, yet It seemed too purely, too perfectly beautiful 
with intuitive delicacy she withdrew her hand. 3 to be the pictured form of a human being. I 
*‘Farewell!”? said Perey, deeply moved— } turned to my aged conductress to ask the name 
farewell, sweet lady, all the saints bless you ; of the original. The tears were in her eyes as 
till we meet again!” he said, glad to leave the } she replied, ‘that, sir, is Madeline Wortly, the 
time of his return unsettled. He turned sud- } picture was completed the day she was nineteen ; 
denly and left her. When the old man came } need I tell you of her fate, or have you heard it 
up swinging his bough of green nuts idly in his } spoken of in the village? for it is well known.”? 
hand, the young lady stood in the midst of the } I had not, and the old woman placed seats for 
path, her face covered with both hands, and } us opposite the picture, and thus began :— 
sobbing like a child. The old man paused and oie 
began to cut away fresh boughs of a hazle thicket } } I have been housekeeper in Sir Alfred Wortly’s 
by the path. The tears of his sweet young lady > ; family nearly forty years, and have seen the al- 
were sacred, he would not disturb them. $ terations which time has made with a pained and 
She looked around—along the path that Percy } grieving heart. The hall has fallen to decay, and 
had taken—toward the old man—no one saw all around and within it looks gloomy and de- 
her, so she stooped down, gathered a tuft of } ; serted; but alas! that is nothing to the change, 
wild flowers with sprigs of wood moss clinging } the blight that has come upon its once happy 
around, which Percy’s foot had crushed together, { inmates. It was a gay time when my master 
and placed it in her bosom. With this treasure » brought home his young bride from foreign parts, 
against her heart she turned sadly, and walked © with her soft gentle voice and pale delicate cheek, 
toward the castle, followed by the old man. and gayer still, when the bells rang and the bon- 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) ¢ fires blazed to welcome the birth of her infant. 
She was a kind mistress, and a good and gentle 
wife, and one would have thought that when all 
SONG OF A RELEASED SPIRIT. } hearts loved her, and all voices welcomed her, 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. she must have been happy, and so, indeed, she 
Nor on earth! Not on earth, though her vallies may } Was generally thought to be, but I could see more 
beam clearly, and knew well that the lip could scarce 
With a splendor known only in holiest times, conceal its quivering, even by the smiles which 
Ere the flower of her sod or the foam of her stream { wreathed it. Whether she grieved for her own 
Were crimsoned by battle, or darkened by crimes— } sunny Italy, or whether her heart had found 
Not on earth would I rest, for a heavenlier glow another home than Wortly Manor I knew not; 
Than she gives, was flashed down on my spirit below, } bat grieve she did, silently and secretly, and her 
And it heralds me on where the air is all bright cheek grew paler, and her step more feeble, until 


it floats lik ndying dream o’er the bowers . 
wie oe. Lae PBD: beontifal, balmy and light Sir Alfred became alarmed, and wearied her with 


Than the day-beam to such a dark dwelling as ours. ; Persuasions to try change of air and scene, but 
Iamthere! Iam there! and the blue-girdled stars to no purpose; it was the only request I ever 
Are all glowing like Gods on their swift rolling cars: ; knew her to refuse, but in that she was steady. 
I hear the soft rustle of banners and wings After the birth of her child she grew rapidly 
Like the low, dreamy tune of invisible springs— worse, and it was evident to all but her doating 
I look—and a forest of plumes is unrolled husband that she was sinking. He would not 
With a shimmer of crimson, and star-light and gold, } believe it, and went on hoping, even against 
While a hyme fonts alah pe ware le id yee: hope, that she would recover; at length, the 
Oh, when was earth’s music so thrilling as this ? blow fell—m “ died! And f h 
Bear me upward and onward ye shadowy souls! ? deren Be rons, tant 

Still farther! still farther! ’till placed in yon clime hour Sir Alfred was an altered man. He was 
Where the last starry tide of the Universe rolls, not young when he married, and now he ap- 

I can smile on the dim-shining ocean of Time. peared much older than he really was; nothing 
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could engage his attention, or interest his feel- 
ings, but his motherless girl. Not only the love 
he had borne his wife, but all he had ever felt 
for any living being seemed transferred to her. 

A blythe, happy-hearted, beautiful creature 
was Madeline Wortly; she had a kind word 
and a cheering smile for all, there was not a 
villager but knew and loved her; she inherited 
her father’s high and generous disposition, and 
her mother’s deep and passionate feelings. I 
had been present at her birth, and watched her 
with almost a parent’s care till now, and few, 
if any, but myself, knew the strength and fervor 
of her feelings. They were naturally wild, and 
habitually under too little control. I used often 
to tremble at the extremes to which they might 
some day lead her, and even tried to check her 
in her expressions of affection or dislike; for she 
felt everything in extremes, and then she would 
weep and express sorrow in such passionate 
words that she unwittingly repeated the fault 
even in her repentance. You would not have 
wondered at her father’s love could you have 
seen them as ] have, when she had gone to 
plead for some culprit in disgrace; she used to 
fling her arms round his neck, and lean her 
glowing cheek upon his forehead, letting her 


long ringlets mix with his grey hair, and fall 
upon his shoulder; and so she would stand, and 
plead in her own peculiar manner, as though 


her life depended on his answer. And seldom 
had she to plead long ere the request was 
granted. 

I will not weary you with a longer description 
of her childhood; suffice it, she grew in beauty 
as in years. The time came, at length, when 
others sought her love, and tried to woo her from 
ber home to halls of splendor. She would not 
listen to them; she loved her father too well, 
she said, to wish to leave him. Well, I guessed 
that Madeline’s was not the heart to be content 
forever with such love, and so it proved, for 
shortly afterward she owned to me she had, with 
her usual precipitancy, “ plighted her faith,”’ to 
use her own words, ‘to one worth all the glit- 
tering parade of her former lovers.” ‘ He was 
not rich,”’ she said, ‘‘ but she was, so that was 
of no consequence; at any rate her word was 
given, and at all hazards should be kept.” Sir 
Alfred, as usual, only studied his child, and it 
was soon a settled thing. 

Captain Euston was exactly the man to cap- 
tivate such a heart as Madeline’s, longing to 
associate itself with something noble. He was 
young, handsome, generous, and, like herself, 
high-spirited to a fault; he could not rest under 
the shadow of an insult offered either to himself 
or those he loved; and their proud, high tempers 
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were so much alike, that I half feared for their 
happiness. 

There had been a gentleman named Forrester 
staying at the Manor House for some days pre- 
viously to Miss Wortly’s birth-day, which was 
to be celebrated, as ufual, bya large party in the 
house, and the villagers dining on the grounds, 
the evening generally terminating with dancing 
and fireworks. Sir George Forrester and Capt. 
Euston had not found each other’s society very 
agreeable, it would appear, for they avoided 
each other as much as possible, and when com- 
pelled to meet strove to appear ceremoniously 
polite. Why this was, I never knew; but I 
was sorry to perceive that Madeline, with the 
waywardness of youth and beauty, listened to 
the flattering speeches of Sir George with rather 
more attention than was necessary. It was not 
that she liked him in reality, for it was impos- 
sible with the shadow of a preference in her 
heart for Captain Euston, the frank, the noble, 
to bestow a serious thought on a being like the 
other, however devoted or incense-breathing he 
might be., And that she did love the former 
; almost to adoration I am assured; but he never 
; flattered, and, perhaps, the beauty wished to 

hear herseif praised by the lips she loved best, 

and sought to pique him into rivalling the other, 

but she little knew her lover if thus she hoped. 

The :norning of her birth-day arrived, and her 

father showered blessings and presents upon his 

darling. Almost all had some trifle to bestow, 

and thought themselves honored by its accept- 

ance. Captain Euston was stepping forward to 

congratulate her, and she looked so lovely and 
¢ so graceful, that he forgot her late caprice and 
unkindness in the warmth of his love and admi- 
ration. He had some time before promised her 
his picture on this day, and was about to offer it 
when Sir George entered the room, and walking 
quickly up to Madeline, and, taking her hand, 
began complimenting her in such a strain that 
after the first few words Euston turned away 
with a cheek like marble, and a brow in which 
the veins seemed bursting. Half an hour after- 
ward he was pacing the garden, with what feel- 
ings I cannot tell, when a light touch was on 
his arm, and Madeline whispered, ‘“‘and have 
you nothing to give me, Henry?”? ‘Nothing, 
Miss Wortly, that I can flatter myself you would 
value!”? was the reply. ‘Indeed you are mis- 
taken, Henry. I would value anything you give 
me,” urged the girl. There was something in 
the tone of her voice he could not resist, and, 
though not reconciled to bestow the miniature, 
he broke a small branch from a clematis near to 
which they were standing, and taking the flowers 
therefrom, made them into a little bunch and 
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offered them; he would have spoken, but he was 
interrupted by Sir George, who had, perhaps, 
been watching them. They separated, and did 
not meet again till dinner, when, instead of the 
jewels which generally sparkled among Made- 
line’s curls, a small bunch of clematis only rested 
there. Euston saw it, and in an instant was by 
her side, whispering words which sent the rich 
blood to her cheek, and for awhile they were the 
happiest of all. Alas! that the spirit of envy 
should have again crept in to mar their joy and 
spread a blight, and endless sorrow over all. 

It was later in the evening when I again saw 
Miss Wortly, and she looked restless and un- 
easy. I instantly remarked it, and she owned 
she thought it unkind of Captain Euston to ab- 
sent himself on such an evening; she said he 
had been away upward of an hour, and she was 
waiting for his return ere she would dance. 
«But where is Sir George, my love?” asked I, 
anxious to hear how she would speak of him, 
and happy to find by her answer that he had at 
last wearied her, “‘ oh, he is away too, I believe,” 
she said, ‘and don *t ask me about him any more; 
he has made himself particular in his behavior 
toward me all day, and I know Henry does not 
like him. Then came the tale of the morning, 
and a hope that she had pleased him by wearing 
his flowers. 

‘And where are they now, dearest?” I in- 
quired, perceiving they were no longer in her 
hair. ‘Here, are they not?” she answered, 
raising her hand to her brow with a hurried 
exclamation; I could not answer, for I was 
that minute called by several voices; the music 
below suddenly ceased, the sound of many foot- 
steps and suppressed tones was heard outside 
my door, but the words ‘duel,’? ‘dangerously 
wounded,” and “Captain Euston,”? met our 
affrighted ears. I begged Madeline to be calm, 
and promised to ascertain the meaning of the 
dreadful words. Alas! alas! there was but 
little to obtain; the flowe:. which had fallen 
from Madeline’s hair, had been exhibited by Sir 
George Forrester to Captain Euston as a gift 
from the wearer; what words passed on either 
side I know not, but I know too well they ended 
in Euston insisting on instant satisfaction, as it 
is called; others interfered but to no purpose ; 
they walked into the grounds, the distance was 
measured, the pistols raised, the signal given, 
and Henry Euston was in eternity! Sir George 
had also received his antagonist’s ball, and was 
carried in a state of insensibility from the field. 

The wound of Captain Euston was examined, 
not from any hope of doing good but for form’s 
sake; when that was over, and the doctors had 
declared their presence was useless, Sir Alfred 
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sought his daughter; he had lingered in the hope 
of carrying some good news, and scarcely dared 
to witness the effect his words would produce. 
We entered the room in which I left her, she 
was on her knees with her face buried in a sofa 
cushion. I half hoped she had been praying, 
but that was dispelled by the first’glance at her 
face. ' 

Now were exhibited the fatal proofs of the 
long indulgence of a naturally uncontrollable 
temper, wanting the curb of good management, 
and above all sadly wanting the spirit of reli- 
gious resignation to a Divine Will. ‘ You see 
that picture, sir,’? continued the old lady, point- 
ing to the one I had so much admired, *sugh 
was she in the morning, and if possible more 
beautiful, and now in one short hour even her 
fond father could scarcely recognize her. She 
had shed no (gar, she had not’ uttered a word, 
but every feature was convulsed, and there 
were lines on her brow deep as those furrowed 
by years on her father’s. We had no need to 
speak, she understood by our looks that which, 
I do not think, one present would have dared 
to utter, and motioned with her hand that she 
would see him. ‘You had better not love,’ 
sobbed Sir Alfred. She tried to speak, but the 
attempt almost chokéd her. I knew that to 
refuse her in her present mood would be even 
more dangerous than complying, and we led 
the way to the room in which he lay. She 
advanced to the couch, and stood beside it with 
folded arms and closed lips; I had expected 
screams and fainting, but was not prepared for 
this. Her silence was unnatural and alarmed 
her father; he gazed’on her for some time, and 
then taking her cold hand besought her to speak 
to him, if only one word. She answered not, 
she never removed her eyes from the face of her 
dead lover. Sir Alfred could bear it no longer, 
he threw himself on his knees before his child, 
and the tears almost blinded him as they rolled 
down his furrowed cheek. ‘Speak to me, for 
God’s sake speak to your old father, my own, 
my beautiful, my innocent; but one word, my 
Madeline, but one; see, see, I kneel to you for 
one look, my child !? 

** For an instant his voice seemed to recall her 
senses, she raised both hands to her forehead, 
and then followed a wild, terrific, horrible 
laugh. She was, and is still, a raving maniac. 
Sir George, the cause of this misery, was com- 
pelled to fly his native land, and became a con- 
science-stricken wretch; thé bullet which had 
pierced his side, and which could not be extri-~ 
cated, disabled him from making any exertion. 
The sufferings of his victims were slight in com- 
parison with his own.”’ 
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OUR FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


MARCH AND APRIL. 


“In Marth, Alice, you will have a fair show of 
flowers on most of your pot plants, and in consequence 
you should supply them more liberally with water. 
They require, too, more sun and air, and as the season 
will, of course, be more advanced, they can have it 
more frequently. Your Heliotropes and Mignionette 
«will now be in bloom and diffusing their rich frag- 
rance. Your Cacti, too, will be forward, and some of 
them in flower. The Epiphyllum among the latter. 
You should be very careful not to moisten this tribe 
of plants too much, for none are more liable to decay 
at the root. All your plants that have ceased flower- 
fig, and are exhibiting growth of young wood, your 
Camellias and Daphnes for example, should be well 
supplied with moisture and kept in a warm situation, 
although both of the latter varieties do better when 
not exposed to the direct rays of thgsun. Whatever 
bulbous roots have ceased flowering should be placed 
on one side, and suffered to dry; not, however, out of 
their pots. By the way of bulbous roots, the Ama- 
ryllis, Johnsoniensis and Aulica will also be in flower, 
though the latter is generally earlier. A parlor, how- 
ever, has not the regular heat of a green-house. You 
can also place in pots some bulbs of the Tuberose, the 
Amaryllis Tormosissima, a beautiful and rich variety, 
the Tigridas or Tiger flowers, with all the varieties of 
the Gladioli give early flowefing. They all, however, 
thrive best in the open ground. 

‘Tt will also be time to go to work out of doors, for 
it will now be necessary to dig and prepare your par- 
terre. You must have this done at least a ‘spit’ or 
spade deep, and if our soil should prove too heavy a 
loam, or too clayey, we must have some river sand 
well mixed with it. It must also be well manured, 
and the manure dug deeply into the surrounding soil. 
The whole should then be rendered as fine as possible 
and laid out in beds, to receive your hardy annual 
flower seeds, all of which should now be sown. You 
must sow them in drills exactly as you did with those 
in the house. They will answer better, however, 
without watering: leave nature to attend to their 
wants. You had better name each separate variety 
to prevent confusion. But perhaps you wish a list of 
the most favorite of flowers, capable of being sown at 
this season. Ail the Asters, the Flos Adonis, Agera- 
tum, Allyssum, Anagallis, Argemone, the various va- 
rieties of double Balsams, Calliopsis or Coreopsis, the 
Clarkeas, Centaureas, Cleome, Collinsia, the varieties 
of Ipomew and Convolvoli, all of which with the ex- 
ception of the Convolvolus Minor, a pretty border 
flower, are climbers; the Delphinums, Erysimum, 
Escholtzias, Eutocas, Euchardium, Gillias, Godetia, 
Helianthi, Hibisci, a lovely race of flowers, Hele- 
nium, Iberis, Lathyri, or Sweet Peas, Lavatera, Lep- 
tosiphon, Lupins, Malopes, the Mathiole, stocks or 
stock gilli flowers, the Mirabilis or Marvel of Peru, 
a very showy but common, thongh favorite flower; 
the Myosotis or Forget-Me-Not, Nigelle, AZnothere 
or Primroses, Petunias, Poppys, and the Violet or 
Heart’s Ease. If the season, however, be cold and 
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stormy, you will have to defer your operations to the 
last of the month, or the cemmencement of April. 

“Your beds of bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., will 
now want overlooking and cleansing. You must be 
careful when removing their coverings not to injure 

; the leaves, which will already have made their ap- 
pearance. I think of nothing more for March.” 
“Well, what in April?” 
‘*As to your house-plants the same course of treat- 
ment I prescribed for March, with the addition of more 
frequent sun and air. All the bulbs and most of the 
other plants will be in bloom. They will now need 
syringing, or an occasional sprinkling of the leaves 
with water from a fine watering-pot. What plants 
are in bloom must be sheltered from the direct rays 
of the noon-day sun, which will cause the flowers to 
i wither sooner than is desirable. Your Cacti and 
} Echino-Cacti had better be re-potted. Be careful 
when you do so to cover the bottoms with an inch 
or two of rough gravel stones, or broken pot-shreds, 
so that they will have an opportunity of draining 
freely; otherwise they are liable to decay. 

“Out of doors your Tulips and Hyacinths with your 
other bulbs will need weeding and staking. Your an- 
nual seeds will commence vegetating. They, too, will 
require some attention, but not without the young plants 
are well up, which, however, they will scarcely be. 
Those that are may be weeded. If the season be dry 

*the more delicate sorts may be watered in the same 
way that I directed before for seeds sown in the house. 

‘There are some varieties of flower seeds which may 
still be sown, for instance those less hardy than those 
directed to be sown in March; such as are styled tender 
by gardeners in their catalogues. I have already men- 
tioned some of the most desirable.” 











FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Our fashion plate for March gives the newest styles 
of walking dresses. 

Fic. 1—A Promenave Dress of a light purple 
color, beautifully embroidered up the skirt and on the 
corsage, in a style that is destined to be very popular 
the coming season. Sleeves tight: corsage high. A 
green drawn capote, trimmed with lace and a large 
rosette on the right side, letes this exquisi 
walking dress. 

Fie. u.—A Watkine Dress of light green silk: 
corsage a point: sleeves tight; and the skirt very full. 
} A velvet polka jacket, with sleeves slashed, and but- 
| tons with loops fastening up the front, completes this 
} dress. The hair is plainly dressed, and knotted behind. 
; Eventne Dressss are still appearing, each week in 
a different style. The prevailing fashion just now is 
{ 
g 
, 
, 











to trim the skirt with lace instead of flounces: the 
corsage is also usually covered with trimmings, so far 
indeed as to hide the sleeves, which are short. A 
pretty style for young ladies dresses has been intro- 
duced: it is to trim a taffetas dress with crape flounces 
pinked, nine or ten being put on often in tiers of three 
and three. Infinitely more variety is now perceptible 
in skirts than in corsages: berthes and revers still 
continue to preponderate over corsages drapes. For 
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Morning Dresses a new and very pretty style of sleeve 
is to have it very wide, but fulled in at the elbow. 

Bonnets.—No change is perceptible in the shape 
of capotes. Satin bonnets, especially black, are very 
recherche. If the bonnet is of velvet, the lining should 
be of satin, and of a different color. Colored blonde, 
to match bonnet, are much used for trimming, as is 
seen in our plate, fig. I. It is yet too early to think 
of spring bonnets! 

Caps.—These are now worn quite small and orna- 
mented with many flowers. With lappets, however, 
the ornament should be light and simple. Beautiful 
head-dresses are made this winter of blonde, with 
velvet, and gold or silver lace. 

Suawis.—The season is now approaching when 
shawls are to be worn. We should be glad to see 
this elegant portion of a lady’s walking dress more 
generally in favor than it is: certainly a long shawl is 
more elegant than any cloak or other description of 
wrap. On tall persons, or good figures, nothing is 
half so beautiful as a shawl. It requires some art 
to wear a shawl gracefully, but that once acquired, 
nothing is so lady-like as this costume. 

Mareriats For Spring Dresses.—The market of 
our great cities are beginning to be filled with goods 
suitable for spring and summer dresses. Materials 
are universally of a small, plain figure, generally set. 
In all fabrics the taste of the season is opposed to 
gaudiness. The most recherche materials are the 
embroidered linen dresses, in the same style as the 
embroidered merinos for winter: these will be worn 
by our most fashionable people for walking and tra- 
velling dresses. Silks are generally striped: those in 
gold and purple are very fashionable. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems. By T. Buchanan Read. 1 vol. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co., 1847.—In a brief notice last month, we 
alluded to this volume, promising some extracts from 
it in our present number. A re-examination of the 
poems increases our already high opinion of them. 
Mr. Read combines great delicacy of thought with a 
fine fancy, and this, united to a feeling of harmony 
such as few are gifted with, renders him a writer of 
the highest promise. Indeed, after Tennyson, we 
know no poet his superior, not only in the melody of 
verse, but in that higher music of rythm, which is to 
the first, as harmony is to melody. As an instance of 
what we mean, let us quote the ‘City of the Heart,” 
and we beg the reader to mark how the verse in each 
of the four stanzas changes with the theme, now soft 
and liquid, now stirring and bold. 

“The heart is a city teeming with life— 
Through all its gay avenues, rife 
With gladness 
? _ And innocent madness, 

Bright beings are passing along, 

Too fleeting and fair for the eye to behold, 

While something of Paradise sweetens their song, 
They are gliding away with their wild gushing ditty, 

Out of the city, 
Out of the beautiful gates of gold! 
Through gates that are ringing 
While to and fro swinging, 
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Swinging and ringing ceaselessly, 
Like delicate hands that are clapped in glee, 
Beautiful hands of infancy! 


The heart is a city—and gay are the feet 
That dance along 
To the joyous beat 
Of the timbre] that yiveth a pulse to song. 
right creatures enwreathed 4 
With flowers and mirth, 
Fair maidens bequeathed 
With the glory of earth, 
Sweep through the long street, and singing await, 
A moment await at the wonderful gate; 
Every second of time there comes to depart 
Some form that no more shall revisit the heart! 
‘They are gliding away and breathing farewell— 
ow swiltly they pass 
Through the gates of brass, 
Through gates that are ringing 
While to and fro swinging, 
And making deep sounds, like the half-stifled swell 
Of the far away ring of a gay marriage bell! 


The heart is a city with splendor bedight, 
Where tread martial hosts arrayed for the fight, 
Under banner-hung arches, 
To war-kindling marches, 
To the fife and the rattle 
Of drums, with gay colors unfurled, 
On, eager for battle, 
To smite their bright spears on the spears of the world! 
Through noontime, through midnight, list, and thou It 
hear 
The gates swing in front, then clang in the rear. 
Like a bright river flowing, 
The war host is going, 
And, like that river, 
Returning, ah never! 
Through daylight and darkness low thunder is heard 
From the city that flings 
Her iron wrought wings, 
Flapping the air like the wings of a bird! 


The heart is a city—how sadly and slow 
‘o and fro, 
Covered with rust, the solemn gates go! 
With meek folded palms, 
With heads bending lowly, 
Strange beings pass slowly, 
Through the dull avenues chanting their psalms; 
Sighing and mourning they follow the dead 
Oat of the gates that fall heavy as lead— 
Passing, how sadly, with echoless tread, 
The last one is fled! 
No more to be opened, the gates softly close, 
And shut in a stranger who loves the repose; 
With no sigh for the past, with countenance of pity 
He spreads his black flag o’er the desolate city?” 


“Christine,” the longest poem in the volume, is 
equally meritorious, and pervaded throughout with 
the most delicate music, both of thought and expres- 
sion. ‘The Winnower,’”’ too, is a choice poem. 
“The Bride of Dattenburg” has many beauties also. 
‘‘Labor” is a fine poem, and of a more masculine 
character. We think we can perceive a tendency 
in Mr. Read to pass from poems of dreamy beauty to 
others of a bolder, loftier, and more inspiring descrip- 
tion. Not that we wish to depreciate the exquisite 
lyrics he has given us in this volume, but since the 
other is the manlier poetry, we bid him God speed, 
with all our heart, should he devote himself to it. He 
is a poetic soul of a high order, full of noble impulses, 
ever aspiring! The last poem in the volume is a 
proof that he can, if he chooses, be nervous and lofty. 
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THE BARDS. 


“ When the sweet day in silence hath departed, 
And twilight comes with dewy, downcast eyes, 
The glowing spirits of the might-hearted 
Like stars around me rise. 


Spirits whose voices pour an endless measure, 
Exhaust{ess as the founts of glory are; 
Until my trembling soul, o’erswept with pleasure, 
Throbs like a flooded star. 


Old Homer’s song, in mighty undulations, 
Comes surging, ceaseless, up the oblivious main; 
I hear the rivers from succeeding nations 
Go answering down again :— 


Hear Virgil’s stream in changeful currents strolling, 
And Tasso’s sweeping round through Palestine ; 
And Dante’s deep and solemn river rolling 
Through groves of midnight pine. 


I hear the iron Norseman’s numbers ringing 
hrough frozen Norway, like a herald’s horn; 
And like a lark, hear glorious Chaucer singing 
Away in England’s morn. . 


Tn Rhenish halls I hear the pilgrim lover 
Weave his wild story to the wailing strings, 
Till the young maiden’s eyes are brimming over, 
. ike the sweet cup she brings. 


And hear from Scottish hills the souls unquiet, 
Pouring in torrents their perpetual lays, 
As their impetuous mountain runnels riot 
the long rainy days :— 


The world-wide Shakspeare—the imperial Spenser, 
Whose shafts of song o’ertop the angels’ seats ;— 
While delicate, as from a silver censer, 
Float the sweet dreams of Keats! 


Nor these alone; for, through the growing present, 
Westward the starry path of Poesy lies— 
Her gloriohs spirit, like the evening crescent, 
omes rounding up the skies. 


I see the beauty which her light impartest ! 
I hear the masters of our native song! 
The gentle-hearted Allston, poet-artist! 
And Dana wild and strong. 


And he, whose soul like pte combining 
‘ ! 


Anthemed the solemn ‘Voices of the Night 
I see fair Zophiel’s radiant spirit shining, 
Pale intellectual light! 


And Bryant, in his own broad kindom mildly 
Walking by streams, through woods and summer 


e ? ; 
And iron-handed Whittier, when he wildly 
The fiery falchion wields! 
These are the Bards who, like our forests, tower, 
Firm in their stre as are the mountain trees! 
I were content could I but be a flower 
Up at the feet of these!” 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. G. B. Zeiber & Co., Philada.— 
This is one of the most valuable serials that has ever 
been offered to the American public. It is, in fact, a 
whole library fused down into a single book. It em- 
braces the best selections of the best writers in the 
various departments of our mother tongue, and is ac- 
companied with short biographical notices, and critical 
remarks on the literature of different periods. The 
first number begins with the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
writers, and the last brings the subject down to Lord 
Bacon inclusive.. Of the writings of all the principal 
authors of this long period the Cyclopedia gives a 
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summary, with extracts, and the work, when com- 
pleted, will furnish a comprehensive view of English 
literature, in all its branches, from the time of Bede to 
the present day. They who would become acquainted 
with the great poets, divines, and other writers of Eng- 
land, should subscribe for this work. There will be 
sixteen numbers, published semi-monthly, at twenty- 
five cents per number. In England forty thousand 
copies have been sold. 

Dombey & Son. Nos.2,3and4. Philada: Lea 
4§ Blanchard.—Everybody, we presume, has read 
these numbers, and, therefore, we shall say little of 
them. So far, the characters of Florence and little 
Paul are admirable and full of truth; but Dombey 
himself, with several of the minor personages, is rather 
more of a caricature. However, the mannerism of 
Boz is perceptible through all; and, by the bye, this 
mannerism through it may injure his fame in the next 
generation, increases his popularity in this. 

The Divorced. A Novel. By Charlotte Bury. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson, 1847.—This is a most 
absorbing fiction. No one can take up the book with- 
out perusing it breathlessly to the end. The characters 
generally are most admirably drawn. Altogether we 
know no one of the lately published novels which we 
would so quickly advise our friends to read. The 
volume is got up with more elegance than is usual. 

Chambers’ Information for the People. Nos. 8,9 
and 10. G. B. Zeiber & Co., Philada—This excel- 
lent serial is now approaching its termination, and 
those who have neglected to subscribe for it, ought to 
lose no time in repairing their error. Such a mass of 
valuable scientific and general information has never 
before been presented in so small a compass, or at so 
reduced a price. 

The Battle of Life. Philada: Lea & Blanchard. 
—This new Christmas Story, by Boz, is inferior to 
either of the three preceding ones. Clemency is the 
only really original character in it. However, there 
are many beautiful and pathetic passages in this little 
volume. 


Our Mezzorint.—The mezzotint, this month, illus- 
trates a scene in the last chapter of ‘‘ Agnes Courtenay.” 
We have found this new enterprise of illustrating a con- 
tinued story exceedingly popular. 


Mrs. Sreruens’ Story.—The splendid story of onr 
coadjutor, Mrs. Stephens, begins to grow intensely in- 
teresting. When concluded, it will, probably, be her 
best. We do not wish unduly to excite curiosity, but 
the chapter for April will be one of thrilling power. 


Tue Larest Fasutons.—Our subscribers may 
always depend on ours being the latest fashions; and 
generally they are from two to three months in ad- 
vance of any cotemporary. Those who wish to keep 
the run of changes*in the mode find this periodical 
indispensable. No other gives as accurate or beautiful 
fashion plates. 


























